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SATISFACTION 


EXPRESSED BY BLAST FURNACE 
INTERESTS 


Concerning Ore Prices.— Pig Iron 
Prices Irregular. — Southern 
Market is Weak.—Buy- 
ing of Rails Started. 


If anyone supposed that the Gary 
movement for conciliation and _ co- 
operation would immediately have 
magic effect, he is doomed to disap- 
pointment, but no one in the iron 
trade entertains such an expectation 
and there is general content, because 
conditions are no worse, and, in some 
respects, are better than they were a 
few weeks ago. It is too early to pre- 
dict what effect the recent affirmation 
of prices of finished material will have. 

The action of the Lake 
Iron Ore Superior iron ore interests 
Prices in deciding at the Cleve- 

land meeting to reaffirm 
the old prices has been received with 
little comment by the blast furnace 
interests, but the few heard from ex- 
press satisfaction. There has been no 
buying of ore, and it is not expected 


that there will be at any time in the 


oO 


near future. The movement of or 


from docks to furnaces is about 25 
per cent of the tonnage being moved 
at this time last year. 

Although at the Cleveland 
Pig Iron meeting of pig iron manu- 
Irregular facturers the unanimous ex- 

pression was in favor of 
maintaining the basis of $17 valley for 
No. 2 foundry, quoting at from $16 to 
$16.50 at southern Ohio and _ valley 
furnaces continues. It is probable that 
the schedule of prices will be read- 
justed so as to permit certain furnace 
interests to absorb freight charges. 
The southern situation is weak, with 


iron being sold freely at $12.50, Bir- 


mingham, and with $12 possible for 
prompt shipment. The rumor that one 
large interest which has been holding 
for $13.50 will change its policy has 
aroused much interest. 
The deadlock in the steel 
Steel Rail rail market has been bro- 
Buying ken in a_ disappointing 
manner, as the order of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. for 55,- 
000 tons, coupled with the announce- 
ment that the company will probably 
use a total of 95,000 tons this year, 
indicates the laying of about one-half 
the trackage laid during the previous 
four years. Other railroad- have 
placed orders for some 10,000 tons. 
Manufacturers of bar iron 
Iron and _ for the central west took 
Steel Bars orders for large tonnages 
immediately before’ the 
advance of $2 per ton in price an- 
nounced last week, but whether these 
orders will develop into specifications 
is problematical. The steel bar busi- 
iness shows some improvement. 
Railroads have placed or- 
Structural ders for some 10,000 tons 
Material of bridge material. Other 
orders booked are for the 
court house at Youngstown, O., and a 
bridge at Cleveland. Prices of struc- 
tural material are being well main- 
tained. Orders for track supplies are 
being received in larger volume. The 
cast iron pipe business is showing 
some improvement. Municipalities are 
doing all in their power to provide 
employment for the idle workingmen 
by laying pipe. There has been some 
cutting on sheet prices by independent 
interests. 
The Pennsylvania Steel 
Increased Co. is increasing its 
Production production, and a part of 
the plant of the National 
Tube Co., at Lorain is in operation 
The sheared plate mill and the slab 


bing mill at the South Works of the 


Illinois Steel Co. were started this 
week, and there is increased activity 
in other parts of the country. News- 
paper reports of plant resumptions are 
greatly exaggerated. Improvement is 
steady, though extremely gradual, in 
this particular, contrasting strongly 
with the recovery movement after the 
1904 slump. That recovery movement, 
however, sustained a serious setback 


before its completion. 





WILL VOTE ON MAIL BILL. 
(Special Telegram.) 
Washington, Feb. 11.—Senator Gal- 
linger secured unanimous consent in the 
senate today to bring up the ocean mail 
bill on Feb. 17 for debate and vote as 
well. This important step augurs well 
for the final passage of the bill by the 

senate. 


Increased Working Force.—The or- 
ders recently booked by the Pennsyl- 
vania Steel Co. for its Steelton, Pa., plant 
for rails and structural material will en- 
able the company to increase its operat- 
ing forcé thereby from 1,000 to 1,200 
men, making a total at work of some 
2,509. The Steelton plant has at no time 
been entirely shut down, the bridge shop 
and some other departments having been 
in continuous operation. The new orders 
received consist of railroad material and 
some structural work for the city of 
New York. 

Three Largest Cranes.—The Allli- 
ance Machine Co., Alliance, O.ehas re- 
ceived from the Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co., Youngstown, O., through the 
Sheet & Tube Co.’s engineer, Julian Ken- 
nedy, an order for the three largest 
cranes of the crane equipment for which 
the Youngstown company was in the 
market. This trio of cranes include, two 
80-ton, 89-foot span, six-motor, patented, 
four-girder, ladle cranes with 25-ton aux- 
iliary trolleys. The bridges are equipped 
wth series-parallel drives; also one 30- 
ton, 92-foot span, four-motor crane with 
five-ton auxiliary hoist. All the motors 
are of 25 horsepower and are to be of 
the mill type. All controllers over 60 
horsepower are to be of the magnetic 
type. 
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PITTSBURG. 





Pig Iron Quotations Irregular—Busi- 
ness Very Quiet. 
Office of Tue Iron Trapve REVIEW, 
521 Park Bldg., Feb. 11. 

The past week, as far as actual 
business conditions are concerned, has 
not seen any decided change. It is 
too early after the New York and 
Cleveland meetings to expect it. The 
only line in which there has been any 
activity has been in steel rails and the 
announcement that the Pennsylvania 
lines, east and west, had placed an 
order for standard 85 to 100-pound 
section rails was anticipated. There 
has been no activity in semi-finished 
steel, plates, shapes, or bars; sheets 
and tin plate are running along with- 
out any decided change; merchant pipe 
and boiler tubes are a little better 
from an inquiry standpoint and the 
feeling is better inasmuch as jobbers 
and consumers are going ahead on 
their immediate requirement material, 
having received the assurances they 
wanted—that there would be no 
change in prices. 

Finishing mills, taking the Pittsburg 
district as a general proposition are 
running between 40 and 50 per cent of 
capacity. This is subject to variation 
with the balance in favor of a lower 
rather than a higher percentage. Op- 
erations are intermittent. There are 
very few double turn operations and 
many single turn operations are work- 
ing short hours. The Republic Iron 
& Steel Co. has reduced the wages 
of its blast furnace men 534 per cent 
and other operators are considering 
similar action in order to equalize 
rates paid by the leading interest and 
independents. The Lorain plant of 
National Tube Co. is to resume in 
part, the statement being made that 
steel is required for the corporation’s 
Lorain gail mill. Improvements at the 
Lorain tube plant have been com- 
pleted. 

Pig Iron.—Manufacturers of foundry 
iron in the west, central west and the 
two valleys held a meeting in Cleve- 
land last Saturday. Those who at- 
tended tacitly agreed to maintain a 
basis of $17, furnace on No. 2 iron— 
but there were several furnaces that 
were not represented. Whatever ac- 


tion was taken before the appoint- 
ment of the committee to prepare a 
schedule did not have the same ef- 
fect upon all who attended. 
came away optimistic as could be and 
others left with the 


Some 


feeling way 


down in their hearts not changed at 
all. These two sentiments are re- 
flected in the spread of $1 per ton in 
our current quotations on foundry 
iron. The lower price represents those 
who were not changed and the higher 
those who have decided to march with 
the procession. Pittsburg quotations 
remain as they were last week, $16 
valley furnace representing the mini- 
mum and $17, furnace, the more gen- 
eral but unsuccessful quotations on the 
small volume of business in the mar- 
ket. One producer in the valley has 
split the difference and on Tuesday 
of this week quoted $16.50 furnace. 
Before the Cleveland meeting, there 
were many $16 quotations out, but in 
several instances these were with- 
drawn immediately after the meeting 
and $17 quoted although at least one 
consumer maintained he should have 
the customary time to consider his 
first quotation, and in the end _ se- 
cured his iron at the lower figure 
after the $16 quotation had _ been 
withdrawn. The stand pat element is 
quoting $18 on Bessemer and $17 val- 
ley on basic, but these figures can 
still be shaded—by no means gener- 
ally, but it can be done. The four 
big southern producers are holding 
firm at $13.50 Birmingham. There are 
$12.50 quotations still in the market, 
however, on No. 2 southern foundry 
iron. With all the haggling over the 


| 


question as to market prices it is 


found when sifted to the bottom that 
prices just now are not paramount. 
There is so little business being of- 
fered that prices are not much more 
“What will you 


oftener than 


than talking points. 
give?” is |} 


“That is our price.” For prompt de- 


ieard much 


na | 


livery we continue to quote as fol- 


lows: 

Bessemer, Valley ..........002. $17.00 to 18.00 
Bessemer, Pittsburg ........0.e. 17.90 to 18.90 
No. 1 Foundry, Pittsburg. ..... 17.40 to 18.40 
No. 2 Foundry, Pittsburg....... 16.90 to 17.90 
Gray Fx rge, PEE 5 4 5ccewes 15.90 to 16.40 
Se ee 16.00 to 17.00 
Basic, Pusu ..iccecccccecce 16.90 to 17.90 


Ferro - Manganese.—We note the 
sale of 250 tons of ferro-manganese 
at less than $45.50 delivered, shipments 
to extend through February and 
March, meaning practically prompt de- 
livery. On carload lots, foreign 80 
per cent, the current quotations cen- 
ter around $48 Pittsburg with one 
or two transactions at a slightly lower 
figure. 

Imported 50 per cent ferro-silicon is 
quoted $93 Pittsburg on forward deliv- 


eries; domestic 12 per cent, $31; 11 per 


cent, $30; 10 per cent, $29. The lower 
grades of imported ferro-silicon are 
quoted 50 cents lower. These quotations 
are applicable to Pittsburg territory. 

Plates.—There has been no change 
in the plate situation; prices are being 
firmly maintained, and since the re- 
affirmation at the New York meeting 
there has been no complaipt that 
eastern mills have shaded prices. No 
new business is being offered, and 
current order specifications are light, 
although mills are running fuller this 
week than they have been for some- 
time past. There is no assurance, 
however, that this condition will con- 
tinue for any length of time. We con- 
tinue to quote the following mill 
prices: 

Tank plate, % inch thick, 6% to 100 
inches, 1.70c f. o. b. mill Pittsburg. 
Extras are as follows per 100 pounds: 
Boiler and flange steel plates, 0.10c; A. 
B. M. A. and ordinary fire-box steel 
plates, 0.20c; still bottom steel, 0.30c; 
marine steel, 0.40c; locomotive fire-box 
steel, 0.50c; all sketches, excepting 
straight taper plates varying not more 
than 4 inches in width at ends, narrow- 
est end not being less than 30 inches, 
0.10c; circles, 0.20c. Plates in width over 
100 inches up to 110 inches, 0.05c; over 
110 inches up to 115 inches, 0.10c; over 
115 inches up to 120 inches, 0.15c; over 
120 inches up to 125 inches, 0.25c; over 
125 inches up to 130 inches, 0.50c; over 
130 inches, $1. Gages under % inch to 
and including 3/16-inch plate on thin 
edges, 0.10c; under 3/16 to and including 
No. 8, 0.15c; under No. 8 and including 


No. 9, 0.25c. Five cents extra for less 
than carloads. Terms, net cash in 30 
days. 


Sheets.—A little more sheet business 
in light black and jobbing sizes has 
been offered during the past week, 
volume is small. Prices are 
along the line 


but the 
well maintained all 
The leading interest at the beginning 
of the present week was operating 30 
per cent of its sheet mills. A meet- 
ing of independent manufacturers will 
be held within a short time. The 
matters to be discussed have not been 
divulged, but will probably relate to 
the current prices on bars. We quote: 
Black steel sheets, one pass, cold rolled: 
Nos. 11-12, 2.10c; Nos. 13-14, 2.15c¢; Nos. 
15-16, 2.20c; Nos. 17-21, 2.25c; Nos. 22- 
24, 2.30c; Nos. 25-26, 2.35c; No. 27, 2.40c; 
No. 28, 2.50c; No. 29, 2.60c; No. 30, 
2.70c. Galvanized: Nos. 10-11, 2.45c; 
Nos. 12-14, 2.55c; Nos. 15-16, 2.65c; Nos. 
17-21, 2.80c; Nos. 22-24, 2.95c; Nos. 25- 
26, 3.15c; No. 27, 3.35¢; No. 28, 3.55c; 
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No. 29, 3.70c; No. 30, 3.95c. Blue an- 
nealed; No. 11-12, 1.85c; Nos. 13-14, 
1.90c; Nos. 15-16, 2c. Corrugated roof- 
ing, $1.75 per square for No. 28 painted, 
2'4-inch corrugation, and $3.10 per square 
or galvanized roofing, 24-inch corruga- 
tion, No. 28. 

Tin Plate.—The leading interest this 
week is operating 61 per cent of its 
tin mill capacity, and heavy shipmeitts 
are being made on first quarter bupi- 
ness. The last of the Alaskan busi- 
ness will probably be shipped bv 
March 1. 
fair volume, although considerably be- 


Current new business is in 


low normal for this period of the 
year. We quote: 

Coke tin plate, 100-pound basis, 14 x 
20, 3.70 f. o. b. mill, Pittsburg district. 
Terms, 30 days, less 2 per cent for cash 
in 10 days. 

Rails and Track Material.—T 2 
past week has seen the first of the 
trunk line rail contracts, when notice 
was given that Pennsylvania lines 
west had contracted for 50,000 tons, 
and Pennsylvania lines east for 30,00 
tons of standard rails of the new sec- 
tions, 85 to 100 pounds. The Pitts- 
burg & Lake Erie railroad has placed 
a definite contract for 4,000 tons 90- 
pound section for April and May de- 
liveries together with a contract for 
the Carnegie Duquesne splice bars to 

them. This railroad is con- 
sidering placing an additional 6,000 
tons. Western interests, not railroads, 
have placed contracts for 1,000 tons 
and 1,500 tons of standard rails. The 
Chicago city railway has contracted 
for 1,500 tons of steel cross ties, 14%4- 


sound section. During the past week 


] 


I 
the leading interest has closed for 
2,560 tons of light rails for prompt 
shipment. Rerollers have advanced 
ice from $23 to $26 to $27 on 
sections 25 to 40 pounds, bringing 
them to within $1 of light rails rolled 
from billets. The improvement in 
light rails may be noted by a compari- 
son of 5,300 tons placed during the 
first six weeks of 1908 as against 2,500 
tons during the last six weeks of 1907. 


if 


These figures include light rails for 
export. We quote as follows on the 
present specifications for Bessemer 
rails: 

Fifty-pound and heavier, 500-ton lots 


and over, $28; carloads and less than 
500 tons, $30; less than carload lots, $32; 
8-pound, $36; 12-pound, $32; 16-pound, 
$30; 20-pound, $29; 25 to 45-pound, 
$28; angle splice bars for standard sec- 
tions, $1.65; standard spikes, $1.75 
to $1.80 Pittsburg; hand spikes, $1.95 
to $2.05 Pittsburg. 

Steel—There is 
new inquiry for semi-finished steel and 


practically no 
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producers are showing no inclination to 
stir anything up. All the big interests 
are holding firm at the official quotations 
of $28 mill on Bessemer and open-hearth 
small billets and $29 on sheet bars. We 
note a sale of 250 tons of billets at a fig- 
ure below these quotations, but special 
considerations entered into the transac- 
tion and we do not consider this as 
altering the market. The rumored sale 
of 10,000 tons of billets has been denied 
by all producers and is generally discred- 
ited. The firm maintenance of the $29 
sheet bar price is worrying independent 
sheet manufacturers who about the first 
of the year co-operated with the 
interest in reducing the 

sheets, but relief for 


leading 
price of 
them does not seem near. The sheet 
bar mill engine of the Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube Co. went on a rampage last 
Sunday evening, for the second time 
within a few months and practically 
wrecked itself, with the result that this 
mill will be down for a considerable 
time. Negotiations have been under way, 
but not completed, under which the Re- 
public Iron & Steel Co., would assist 
the Youngstown company in filling its 
orders for sheet bars. 

Hoops and Bands.—As far as can be 
learned, there is absolutely no shad- 
ing on hoop and band prices. The 
volume of business is very small, but 
normal under existing conditions. The 
leading interest is rolling cotton ties 
very extensively, and some sales are 
being made on the January and Febru- 
ary prices. The cotton tie market for 
1908 is not expected to open for about 
two months. We continue to quote: 

Hoops in carload lots, 2c; in less than 
carload lots, 2.10c; bands, 1.60c; base 
half extras as per standard steel. 

Merchant Bars.—The advance of $2 
per ton in the price of bar iron put 
the brakes on new buying. This 
move was not unexpected after steel 
prices were reaffirmed, iron prices 
having been reduced several weeks 
previous. In anticipation of the ad- 
vance, there was considerable heavy 
buying of bar iron, and it is estimated 
that contracts for close to 20,000 tons 
was closed on the reduced price. No 
new buying of any note is expected 
now for sometime to come. Steel 
bar pricesare being firmly maintained 
in regular lines, but there has been 
considerable shading on _ specialties, 
these cuts averaging from $1 to $2, 
principally for western deliveries. The 
shading is being done almost entirely 
from re-rolling propositions, but not 
on bars made from billet steel. We 
quote: 

Common iron bars, 1.40c to 1.50c Pitts- 
burg in carload lots and over, 1.50¢ in 
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less than carloads; 1.47¢ to 1.50c base 
Pittsburg plus freight to point of ship- 
ment on western deliveries; Besse- 
mer steel bars, 1.60c net; plow and 
cultivator, 1.60c net; channels, angles, 
zees, tees, under three inches, 1.70c, all 
f. o. b. Pittsburg. The following differ- 
entials are maintained on steel: Less than 
2,000 pounds, 0.10c advance; less than 
1,000 pounds of a size, 0.30c advance. 
Cold rolled and ground shafting, 50 per 
cent in carloads, and 47 per cent in less 
than carloads, delivered in base territory; 
open-hearth spring steel, 2.25¢ to 250c; 
sleigh shoe flats, 1.60c to 1.65c; sniooth 
finished machinery steel, 1.90c to 2c; toe 
calk, 2.10c to 2.15c. Planished and ma- 
chine straightened tire steel is 1.80c base. 
Iron finished tire under 114 by 1%4 inches, 
1.75c; iron finished tire, 144 by % inches 
and over, 1.60c base. All tire subject to 
14 extra on the steel card. 

Structural Material—The Youngs- 
town court house contract has been let 
to a Cleveland concern. No new inquiries 
of moment have come out and there is 
little new business in sight. The city of 
New York has decided to go ahead with 
the pier shed construction and mills will 
receive specifications for material this 
week. This work will take 15,000 tons: 
and has been delayed since last summer. 
Mill prices are being firmly maintained 
and we continue to quote: 

Beams and channels, 15 inches and un- 
der, 1.70c; over 15 inches, 1.80c; zees, 
1.70c; tees, 1.75c; angles from three to 
six inches inclusive, 1.70c; over six 
inches, 1.80c; universal and _ sheared 
plates, 614 inches and wider, 1.80c base. 

Merchant Pipe—The reaffirming of 
prices has not brought out a great 
deal of business, but some improvement 
is noted. The consumption is not heavy, 
although the aggregate tonnage placed by 
jobbing interests brings the total current 
business to considerably in excess of that 
of the past month. There is also some 
improvement in the demand for oil 
country goods from western fields. We 
continue to quote the following official 
discounts of the leading interest to con- 
sumers in large lots, with an additional 
one point and five off to jobbers: 

Black. Galv. 
36 and 34 inch.....cccccccrs 6 49 


Sh caves +ctnbatsdoanaee ee $3 
6 Se sc canecas cokeeeseekee, Ce $7 
% te 6 tnehOicidisyscinccs: Se 63 
7 to. 22: fehOhiiciine ss canenneuae 55 

EXTRA STRONG PLAIN ENDS. 
36 te 96: Witiveccccsctixoares Oe 46 
6 to ©. inGeOR cc iccckactsice OO 53 
4% 00 8 incheSscccccccctccac om 49 
DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG PLAIN ENDS. 

% te SB ingletisiidacectiesanae 43 


Boiler Tubes.—Current business on 
merchant boiler tubes is running light, 
and in this particular does not differ from 
conditions extending over the past month 
or six weeks, although the volume is 
greater than before the first of the year. 
We quote the following discounts: 
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Iron. Steel 
eee SEER ice Vecsopecss. Se 7 
Se ee ae eye. 59 
ie EEA SO 61 
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BO Be “ee 4 59 


2 
2% inches and smaller, over 18 feet, 10 per 


cent net extra. 
2% inches and larger, over 22 feet, 10 per 


cent net extra, 

Iron Pipe—The Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube Co. during the past week secured 
a government contract for between 500 
and 1,000 tons of genuine iron pipe, as- 
sorted sizes, extra strong and standard 
for use on the Isthmus of Panama, de- 
liveries to be made during the next 30 
to 90 days. This company has secured 
several iron pipe contracts from the gov- 
ernment since the Panama canal was 
started. Current business aside from the 
contract mentioned is light. 

Coke.—The coke market is quiet 
and has been so during the week under 
review. The two six months’ furnace 
coke contracts reported last week were 
the latest of any consequence and this 
week has seen but little inquiry. Fur- 
nace resumptions by the leading interest 
have increased production in the regions 
There has been an increase of 5,000 in 
the number of active ovens since the first 
of the year and of practically 100,000 
tons of coke per week. Spot furnace 
coke is quoted $1.75 to $1.85 at the ovens 
and six-month contract quotations range 
from $1.95 to $2.10. Foundry coke in- 
quiry is light and prices remain un- 
changed at $2.40 to $2.50 at the ovens 
on standard grades of 72-hour Connels- 
ville coke. 

Rods.—We quote $35 to $35 Pitts 
burg on wire and chain rods of Bes- 
semer steel and $37 on _ open-hearth. 
There has been no change in conditions 


and business is slow. 


Old Material.—There is more ac- 
tivity in the scrap market, but it is all 
between dealers and brokers who, in 
many instances, are offer‘ng considerably 
more than mills would consider, even if 
they were in position to take on more 
material. All shipments have been stopped 
to La Belle, at Steubenville, and Sharon 
Steel Hoop Co., the other big consumer, 
is down and will not resume much be- 
fore April 1. Hence the prospects for any 
big transactions covering an extended pe- 
riod are not very bright. We continue 
to quote the following nominal prices, 
gross tons, delivered in the Pittsburg dis- 
trict: 

Heavy melting scrap, $13 to $13.50; re- 
rolling rails, $13.50 to $14; bundle sheet 
scrap, $10 to $10.50; iron axle, $18.50 to 
$19.50; old iron rails, $16 to $17; No. 1 
wrought scrap, $13.50 to $14; old car 
wheels, $16 to $17; low phosphorus scrap, 
$16.50 to $17; machine shop turnings, 
$8.50 to $9; cast borings, $7 to $8; No. 1 
cast scrap, $14.50 to $15, 
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CHICAGO. 
Reaffirmation of Prices Is Not Fol- 


lowed by Improved Conditions. 


Office of THE Iron Trave REVIEW, 
1362 Monadnock Block, Feb. 11. 


The change in market conditions fol- 
lowing the general reaffirming of prices 
has not been noticeable. It is doubtful 
whether the opposite action would have 
concerned anyone but the holders of 
quantities of high-priced material. The 
only buying which has shown any life 
during the week has been the contracting 


“by railroads for structurals to which a 


total of about 9,000 tons was sold. The 
principal producer took but a compara- 
tively small proportion of this because 
of the lower quotations offered by inde- 
pendent mills. Concessions of varying 
amount are quite frequent. The pig iron 
situation is very dull and the bar iron 
trade is not much changed despite the 
large tonnage contracted for at 1.40c be- 
cause of unwillingness to specify against 
those contracts. The mill activity is not 
greatly improved. The sheared plate 
mill and slabbing mill at the South works 
of the Illinois Steel Co. were started 
this week and the structural mill is to 
be run next week. Enough open-hearth 
furnaces to supply these mills are in 
operation and no more. At Joliet and 
Milwaukee the Corporation plants are 
operating at the same rate as a week 
ago. Bar mills are running under heavier 
schedules, but in all the increased activ- 
ity there is no evidence of permanency. 
Interest was confined to traction rails of 
which a fair tonnage was sold and sub- 
ject to inquiry. The scrap market showed 
firmness on the strength of dealers’ spec- 
ulation. 

Freight Rates.—Iéffective Jan. 1 the 
following freight rates are in force 
on iron and steel products delivered at 
Chicago: On pig iron, from the valley, 
$2.40; from Pittsburg, $2.80; from Bir- 
mingham, $4.35; from Michigan points 
for charcoal iron, $1.50; from Virginia, 
$3.20. For billets and rods, from Pitts- 
burg, $3.00. On iron and steel, merchant 
bars, structural steel, plates, rails and 
wire products, 18 cents for carload lots 
and 21 cents for less than carload lots. 
On coke, from Connellsville, $2.65. 

Pig Iron.—The reaffirming of 1907 
ore prices for 1908 precluded the one 
possibil'ty of lower prices for northern 
foundry iron in this district. A reduc- 
tion of 50 cents in the price of ore would 
undoubtedly have been followed by an 
equal reduction in the price of pig iron 
and a corresponding loss to the furnace 
of that much per ton on the ore piles 
stacked in the furnace yards. The low 
est price reported for standard northern 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago delivery, has been 
$18, though the Mayville stacks with low- 
er costs have undoubtedly disposed of 
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their iron at a lower figure. Most of 
the buying in the past week of which 
there has been about 4,000 tons was in 
small lots. Exceptions to this were two 
orders, one for 1,000 tons and another 
for 600 tons. For the most part, inquiries 
for 1,000 tons or more are questioned as 
to their seriousness. Two inquiries for 
an aggregate of 2,000 tons of which 1,509 
tons is to be northern iron and 500 tons 
southern foundry, are in the market. 
The melt of foundry iron since Jan. 1, 
while it may have increased, has changed 
but very little and jobbing foundries are 
as fixed in their determination not to 
buy iron at any price without orders on 
hand for castings as they have been at 
any time. Southern No. 2 foundry is 
sold practically at the one price, $17.35 
Chicago, and tlie situation is without 
change. Some few sales of small lots 
of favorite brands have been made on 
the basis of $13.25 and $13.50 Birming- 
ham. There is apparently less occasion 
to cut $13 Birmingham at present, which 
in a measure accounts for what is now 
practically a minimum price. The re- 
ported blowing in of the Federal Furnace 
Co. stack this month is entirely errone- 
ous, for the situation is still one to in 
duce further curtailment of pig iron pro- 
duction. We quote: 











Lake Superior Charcoal ......... $21.50 
Northern Foundry No. 1........ 18.50 to 19.00 
Northern Foundry No, 2........ 18.00 to 18.50 
Northern Foundry No. 3........ 17.50 to 18.00 
Southern Foundry No. 1....... 17.85 to 18.35 
Southern Foundry No. 2....... 17.35 to 17.85 
Southern Foundry No. 3....... 16.85 to 17.35 
Southern Foundry No. 4....... 16.35 to 16.85 
Cera ING. 2  SVOEE, . 00:0 0.00.0:0:0: 17.85 to 18.35 
SOMEMerN TiO. 2 DOll...<-6260 e000 7.35 to 17.85 
moutmern GtAW DOTSC...0s0c00%0 15.35 to 15.85 
Southern Mottled .....ccssccoes 15.10 to 15.60 
Southern Silveries, 4 per cent 
SO ae eran eee Ee 18.85 to 19.35 
Southern Silveries, 5 per cent 
INET ca as Sah aioe Wr 8 o 6 oleae 19.35 to 19.85 
yA 35 to ? ).85 
Co. Silveries, 6 per cent 21.90 to 22.40 
Co. Silveries, 8 per cent 23.90 to 24.40 
d Co. Silve s, 10 per cent 25.90 to 26.40 
Malleable Bessemer ..........6+. 18.50 to 19.00 


Standard Bessemer ........+.e0+ 19.40 to 19.90 


Pesee TOC 6 ek cose ed eeseenre 18.35 to 18.85 


Billets and Rods.—DBillet steel con 
tinues to be supplied to regular con 
sumers at the diminished ra 
has obtained during the last three 
months. Some additional inquiries 
came into the market last week for 


small tonnages, but sales have been 


few. Prices remain unchanged and 
we quote for Chicago delivery rolling 
billets, $3 3. 





Wire rods we 


$35 for Bessemer and $36 for basic. 


Chain rods are held at 

Merchant Bars.—It is variously re 
ported that the tonnage of tron bars 
contracted for to catch the market 
before the rise of $2 made last week, 
was enforced, amounted to from 20,- 
000 to 30,000 tons. It is at least cer 
tain that options at the low price on 
a very large tonnage were exercised 
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There is apparent, however, no great 
eagerness to specify against those 
contracts and the situation, so far as 
orders for the mills to run on are 
concerned, is not correspondingly im- 
proved. The local mills are running 
more nearly up to capac:ty, it is true, 
indicating some degree of improve- 
ment, but the contracts taken cover 
the first six months and there is no 
immediate rush for shipments from 
the mill. So far, there is no reason 
to believe that any prices under 1.50c 
Pittsburg are being offered. Trade 
from store has not continued to im- 
prove in the degree that some of the 
evidences of a week ago might indi- 
cate and stocks are being kept down 


to the lowest working level. We 


quote for Chicago delivery, carload 
lots, as follows: 

Bar iron, 1.85c¢ to 1.88c; soft 
bands, 1.78c, half 
extras; soft steel angles, less than 
S. x 3,  1.86c: 
full extras; planished or smooth fin- 


steel bars and 
hoops, 2.18¢ base, 


ished tire steel, 1.98c; iron finish, up 
to 144 x % inch, 1.93c base, tire card; 
iron finish, 1% to 1% inch and 
larger, 1.78¢c base, steel card; 
channel for solid rubber tire, 34 to 1 
inch, 2.28c, and 1% inch and larger, 2.18c; 
smooth finished machinery steel, 2.18c; 
flat sleigh shoe, 1.83c; concave and con- 
vex sleigh shoe, 1.93c; cutter shoe, 
2.36%%c; toe calk steel, 2.33c; railway 
spring, 1.98c; crucible tool steel, 7c to 9c, 
with higher prices asked on_ special 
grades. Quotations on shafting are 54 
per cent off the list for car- 
load lots, and 48 per cent off for less 
than carload lots. On iron and steel 
bars from local stocks, we quote as fol- 
lows: Bar iron, 2.10c, full extras; soft 
steel bars, $2 per 100 pounds base, plus 
half extras; soft steel hoops, 2.40c, full 
extras. 

Plates.—Enough orders for plates 
have accumulated for the South 
Works sheared plate mill of the IIli- 
nois Steel Co. to justify running that 
mill this week together with the 
slabbing mill, but the un'tversal mill is 
still idle as are all the other mill de- 


partments at South Chicago. There 


is only a very limited demand for 
plates and with the light season of 
shipping in prospect and the large 
number of idle freight cars available 
for traffic, the advent of new con- 
struction in both of these lines seems 
uncertain. Some cutting of plate 
prices by small mills is reported, but 
it is insignificant as compared with 
the present firm stand of the large 
interests. We quote: 

Plates, 4% inch and heavier, 6% to 
100 inches wide, either universal or 
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sheared, 1.70c Pittsburg base. For ex- 
tras see Pittsburg report. Freight rate 
to Chicago, 18c per 100 pounds for car- 
load lots, and 2lc for less than car- 
load lots. Jobbers’ prices for shipment 
from local stocks are as follows: Tank 
steel, 4% inch and heavier, up to 72 inches 
wide, 2.10c to 2.20c; from 72 to 96 
inches wide, 2.20c to 2.30c; 3/16 
including 60 


inch up ‘to ‘ant -4 
to 2.25c; 72 inches 


inches wide, 2.20c 

wide, 2.45c to 2.55c; No. 8 up to 60 

inches wide, 2.20c to 2.25c. Flange 

and head quality, 25c extra. 
Sheets——The sheet situation in 


Chicago is without change. We quote 
for delivery here as follows: 

No. 10, 2.20c to 2.25c; No. 12, 2.25¢ 
to 2.30c; No. 14, 2.30c to 2.35c; No. 
16, 2.40c to 2.50c; Nos. 18-20, 2.60c to 
2.65c; Nos. 22-24, 2.65c to 2.70c: No. 
26, °2./0¢° to” 2.75¢: No. 27: 2756" *6 
2.80c; No. 28, 2.85c to 2.95c; No. 30, 
3.25c. Galvanized sheets, Nos. 10 to 
16, 3.05c to 3.15c; Nos. 18 to 20, 3.15¢ 
to 3.25c; Nos. 22 to 24, 3.30c to 3.35c; 
No. 26, 3.50c to 3.55c; No. 27, 3.70c to 
3.75c; No. 28, 3.90c to 4.00c; No. 30, 
4.40c to 4.50, 

Structural Steel—Buying of struc- 
tural material by the railroads for 
bridge work made up the principal 
items of the week’s purchases. The 
Pennsylvania Steel Co. sold to the 
Chicago & Northwestern road 3,000 
tons for a bridge span at Clinton, 
Iowa, and the McClintic-Marshall 
Construction Co. sold 2,500 tons to the 
St. Paul for the 
work. The Wisconsin Central Rail- 
way bought 125 tons from the Wis- 


Pacific extension 


consin Structural Steel Co. The Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul closed to- 
day for an additional 1,400 tons of 
structurals and the Northwestern is 
in the market for 2,300 tons. The 
American Bridge Co. contracted for 
about 900 tons, 200 of which was for 
a county building. There are no 
large building operations being pro- 
moted just now in th's territory and 
structurals bought for building pur- 
poses are very limited in quantity. 
South 


started up next 


The structural mill at the 
Works is to be 
week, but the business now in sight 
will not provide for a very long run. 
A concession of $3 a ton was offered 
in this territory, it is reported, by a 
western mill, but the smallness of the 
mill and the restricted character of its 
product make the circumstance unim- 
portant. We quote: 

Beams and channels, 3 to 15 inches 
inclusive, 1.70c Pittsburg. Kor extras 
see Pittsburg report. Freight rate from 
Pittsburg to Chicago, 18c per 100 pounds 
for carload lots, and 2lc per 100 pounds 
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for less than carload lots. 
from store are as follows: 


Quotations 


All angles, 3 inches and larger, in- 
cluding 6 inches, $2.05 per 100 pounds; 
angles, over 6 inches, $2.15 per 100 
pounds base; beams, 3 to 15 inches 
inclusive, $2.05 per 100 pounds base; 
channels 3 inches and larger, $2.05 
per 100 pounds base. Less than car- 
load lots are $1 a ton higher than fore- 
going prices. 

Rails and Track Supplies.—Con- 
tracts have not been closed as yet 
for any of the large inquiries in the 
market last week. Traction roads 
were in the market for high T-sec- 
tions and ‘two inquiries, one for 15 
miles of track and another for 6 
miles, are reported. The Pennsyl- 
vania Steel Co. sold about 1,400 tons 
of these rails. Several inquiries of 
smaller nature are expected to mute- 
rialize into orders during the coming 
week. The volume of inquiries frem 
the railroads for rails and track sup- 
plies during the week was very much 
larger than has been true for some 
time past. Further cuntailments seem 
to continue, however, as the first con- 
cern of the rail buying interests. We 
quote as follows: 

Standard rails, $28 f. o. b. mill, full 
freight to destination; light rails, 25- 
pound to 45-pound, $28; 20-pound, $29; 
16-pound, $30; 12-pound, $3i. Track 
supplies, f. o. b. Joliet, angle bars, 
1.65c; spikes, 1.85c to 1.95c; track 
bolts, with square nuts, 2.35¢ to 2.45c; 
with hexagon nuts, 2.50c to 2.60c. 
Small railroad and square boat spikes, 
2c base, f. o. b. Pittsburg. 

Merchant Pipe and Boiler Tubes.— 
There is little to report concerning 
pipes and tubes that distinguishes the 
past week from_ others. Jobbers’ 
stocks are very low and prices are 
without change. We quote mill dis- 
counts, Chicago delivery, carload lots, 
as below. On steel pipe jobbers are 
allowed a concession of one point 
and 5 per cent additional from the 


schedule in force: 


—Steel— 
Black. Galv 
3% to 6 inches, inclusive.... 72.2 62.2 
BOILER TUBES. 
Seam 
Steel. Iron. less. 
2% to 5 ins., inclusive.. 63.2 50.2 49.2 


Mill quotations on iron pipe are 
five points higher than the foregoing 
prices. 

We have revised our prices from 
store, as below. A concession of one- 
half to one point from these prices 
is allowed by Chicago jobbers on car- 
load orders shipped from local stocks. 
We quote for less than carload lots as 


follows: 


ns 
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MERCHANT PIPE. 


% to % inch....... hick deen sas% 64 48 
ae te ora ca Cite’ g 66 52 
DUNN, ee See eR eee ly 68 56 
Te PaO Sis cubvecad vids ass 72 62 
Fo Se SG Sees ciic cocics 68 53 


Store prices fon wrought iron pipe, 
carload lots, from Chicago stocks, are 
as follows: One-eighth to %-inch, 59; 
¥%-inch, 61; %-inch, 63; 34-inch to 6 
inches, 68; 7 inches to 12 inches, 65. 
Boiler tubes from store are unchanged 
as follows: 


Seam- 
Steel Iron less 
1 to 1% inches....... 35 35 35 
134 to 2% inches..... 50 35 35 
See ES cca siebinee 52% 35 35 
23% to 5 inches....... 60 474 4744 
6 inches and larger.... 50 35 o% 


Cast Iron Pipe.—The letting cover- 
ing 1,200 tons of cast iron pipe for 
the city of Cleveland, whose normal 
requirements are several times that 
amount, illustrates the attitude and 
proportion in which municipalities 
generally are supplying their needs. 
Other orders largely for gas pipe ag- 
gregating about 1,000 tons and made 
up of 100 and 200 ton lots were placed 
during the week. No general and 
continued improvement has been man- 
ifested in this line. We quote: Four- 
inch pipe, $30; 6 to 12-inch, $29; larger 
sizes, $28; gas pipe, $1 a ton higher. 

Wire Products.—The trade in wire 
and wire nails, while brisk as com- 
pared with transactions in other mill 
products, has not reached normal 
proportions or a position of assured 
and continuous volume. While it is 
more easy with wire products to de- 
velop buying orders from the needs 
of the consumers than with many 
others because of the character of 
this product and of its users, yet the 
influence of the general situation is 
not altogether lacking in this trade. 
We quote to jobbers, Chicago deliv- 
ery, as follows: 

Wire nails, $2.23; painted barb wire, 
$2.38; galvanized barb wire, $2.68; smooth 
annealed wire, $2.08; smooth galvanized 
wire, $2.38; polished staples, $2.23; gal- 
vanized staples, $2.63. Carload lots to 
retailers, 5 cents higher; less than car- 
load lots, 15 cents higher. 

Coke—With but three merchant 
stacks in this district in blast and 
with most of the foundries inactive in 
greater or less degree, the coke situ- 
ation is naturally quiet. We quote 
Connellsville foundry coke from $2.40 
to $2.60 and furnace coke, $1.75. 

Old Material—The scrap offerings 
from the railroads have gone almost 
entirely to dealers in the past week, 
each of three dealers taking the total 
offerings of one of the roads. The 
speculative efforts of the dealers have 
produced higher prices in their trans- 
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actions than the same material could 
be bought for elsewhere and the firm- 
ness of the prices quoted below is 
somewhat questionable. Iron car 
axles and frog switches and guards 
were bought in considerable quantity. 
A local bar mill bought quite a quan- 
tity of scrap last week and, despite 
the rumois of too high prices, the 
week was a fairly profitable one for 
dealers. Three lists are offered in- 
cluding 2,342 tons by the Wabash, 
3,546 tons by the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe and 450 tons by the Wiscon- 
sin Central Ry. We have revised our 
prices and quote gross tons in the 
finst paragraph as follows: 

Old car wheels....csevcessss . «+ $19.00 to 19.50 
ey RSA Prete to 18.00 to 18.50 
Re-rolling rails (3 ft. and over). 13.00 to 13.50 
Old steel] rails (3 ft. and under). 13.00 to 13.50 
Light section relayers, 45 Ibs. 


and under, subject to inspection 21.00 to 23.00 
Relaying rails, subject to in- 


SR ice ak eass ss 555s hee 19.00 to 19.50 
Frogs, switches and guards....... 2.45 46 13.25 
Heavy melting steel ............ 12.50 to 13.00 

We quote, net tons, as follows: 

Na. 2° Ey WR i chs ciccsds $12.50 to 13.00 
fe 11.50 to 12.00 
Knuckles, couplers and springs... 11.00 to 11.50 
rr ee eee eae 14.50 to 15.00 
Sis AE BRIG: ous o00 ha 5553056 000 17.75 to 18.25 
eee ee ee 16.00 to 16.50 
ppeaters forge No; 1... .6%00%35 10.00 to 10.50 
EE CURD 65s bw a hss oe aoe 9.00 to 9.5 

No. 1 cast, 150 Ibs. and less..... 13.00 to 13.50 
DO A EEE ee ans be ea cwree es pv a 8.50 to 9.00 
Mixed busheling (Nos. 1 and 2). 8.00to 8.50 
CAE OD Gs cow wins Sas 40'9'0 5.50 to 6.00 
it Oe OME os ic ew cia awucewee 8.00 to 8.50 
Bover -PuNchings ....eccscocess 10.50 to 11.00 
ee er eer 5.50 to 6.00 
BERR POTIONS, ClGiiaewiccecscssce 5.50 to 6.00 
Machine shop turnings ......... 7.50 to 8.00 
Railroad malleable .......0...00+ 12.00 to 12.50 
Agricultural malleable ........... 11.00 to 11.50 
Stove plate and light cast scrap.. 11.50 to 12.00 
Olid tron splice Oars... .sscecses 15.25 to 15.75 

CLEVELAND. 


Increased Specifications in Finished 


Lines. 


Office of THE IrRoN Trape REVIEW, 
3rowning Building, Feb. 11. 


Iron Ore.—As stated elsewhere in 
this issue, the 1907 prices for iron 
ore have been reaffirmed for 1908 by 
the unanimous action of the Lake 
Superior iron ore interests. Some fur- 
nace interests have expressed their 
satisfaction, but few of them have 
been heard from in any way. No 
inquiries for iron ore are pending 
and it is not expected that any sales 
will be made soon. The movement 
of ore from docks to furnaces is 
about 25 per cent of that at this time 
last year. 

Pig Iron—The action of foundry 
pig iron manufacturers of the cent- 
ral west in declaring in favor of 
maintaining the basis of $17 valley 
for No. 2 has been followed by an 
almost complete cessation of buy- 
ing. A rumor has been in circula- 
tion that a leading cast iron pipe in- 
terest had purchased 2,000 tons at 
a low quotation, but the report is 
officially denied, and so sales at lower 


ee 
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than $17 have been reported. Buyers 
are awaiting developments. lt. is 
probable that there will be some re- 
adjustment of quotations to enable 


t some distance 


furnaces located 
from the valleys to absorb part of 
the freight rates. On account of 
there being no buying to determine 
prices, we have not revised our quo- 
tations, and quote Cleveland deliy- 
ery for first quarter, charcoal iron 
being based on water freight rates, 


as follows: 


eS ae Pee ee TEETER TET $18.50 to 18.90 
Ba, Te) NEY 5 ies 54 00-0 05's aes 17.50 to 18.00 
BED. REN wo a sacs ees ceaaae's 17.25 to 17.50 
Bee! et Es ie.0 oo 5600555050 baw 16.50 to 17.25 
Pet, 2 WOUUNETE, (66's 0 0 00 05 6 058.008 17.35 to 18.35 
Gray for@e ..ccewssvedessccvnes 16.75 to 17.25 
Lake Superior charcoal.......... 23.50 to 24.00 


Coke.—The coke market is quiet, 
and furnaces show no disposition to 


contract. We quote furnace coke at 


$1.85 to $2 for spot delivery and 
for foundry coke at $2.50 to $2.75. 


Finished Material.—When _ selling 
agencies a few weeks ago sent out 
notices to their customers that prices of 
finished materials would not be reduced, 


} 


there was absolutely no response, but 
following the announcement sent out 
last week that prices had been re- 


affirmed, specifications have come in 


quite freely, and there has been some 


business in new orders. Orders for 

r three drill scows, involving 
about 450 tons, have been placed, 
and a bridge contract, involving 1,880 
tons, has been awarded by the city 
of Cleveland, at $60 per ton erected. 
Bar iron manufacturers apparently 
cleaned up all business in sight be- 
fore making the advance noted last 
week, and business is now at a’ stand 
still. There is some cutting by in- 


ests on sneet prices. 


r 


dependent inter 
Steel bars show a slight improvement. 
Old Material—With the sporadic 


demand for borings from western Penn- 


\ 


sylvania satisfied last week, there was 
little further movement of old material 
in this locality from dealer to consumer. 
Somewhat more speculative buying has 
prevailed for small quantities among 
dealers, but not enough to change fig- 
ures. A list of all descriptions of rail- 
road material in a good round lot will 
be offered Thursday in Philadelphia, the 
first offering of this size for some 
months. To the prices that will be of- 
fered much attention is being given in 
this city. We quote f. o. b. Cleveland, 
the following, prices nominal: 


Pid ohh EHS ns .co sn seeesdee ne 16.25 to 17.25 
Old steel rails (re-rolling)....... 14.00 to 14.50 
Old steel rails (under 6 feet)... 12.25 to 13.25 
oil, RE OPEB os a soc soe dunn ees 16.25 to 17.25 
Old steel boiler plate........c.. 9.25 to 10.25 
OMS bg ss anaes eae saree n ees 14.50 to 15.00 
Malleable iron (railroad) ...... 12.25 to 13.25 
Malleable iron (agricultural).... 10.25 to 11.25 
ae ea ee errs 11.25 to 12.25 
Country mpimed otedl. « s.63s00504 11.00 to 12.00 
Low phosphorus ....ccccscceses 14.75 to 15.50 
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We quote, net tons, as follows: 


Mo, 1. By dic WOO 6.55008 . 11.75 to 12.75 
Wo, 1: SG ed os 0c b:ais'siniceces 11.00 to 11.50 
No, 3 miRGHine “COS... cosas koa ee’ 12.50 to 13.00 
a >: ree eee cube pugeee 16.25 to 17.25 
Axle taTrRinigh 2. ccsivecccnses 7.25 to 8.25 
Machine shop turnings.......... 7.00 to 7.50 
CSE RE ae we hs ae h ee eee 9.25 to 10.25 
Pipes and flues ....ccsccesecces 10.00 to 11.00 
ame RS Asie hea keene esoue 8.25 to 9.25 
Hoop and band iron.....cccccse 5.25 to 6.25 
SeeGt MOR coos aaceweaceweeeyes 4.25 to 5.25 
Wrowuent, Grunge. 6 o0csccisctee 7.00 to 7.50 
SIOVE PINS i sccwvivsadwerveanes . 10.25 to 11.25 
Cawt bores is coicenasd a 5.00 to 6.00 
CINCINNATI. 


Sales of Pig Iron Limited and Prices 
Are Irregular. 

Office of Tue Iron TrApve REVIEW, 
First National Bank Bldg., 

Cincinnati, Feb. 11. 
Pig Iron.—Business the past week 
in this market has been confined to 
scattering small sales and no large 
transactions or inquiries of importance 
are reported. Prices for southern 
irons continue unchanged with barely 
enough business being done to estab- 
lish values. Some sales of invest- 
ment iron have been made at prices 
$12.50 


basis, which gives the market an ap- 


qe 


slightly under Birmingham 
pearance of weakness, but it may be 
said that while $12.50 Birmingham can 
be done there are but few furnace 
interests willing to accept this price. 
It is rumored that one of the larger 
furnace interests in the south is likely 
to recede from its position of demand- 
ing $13.50 Birmingham and enter the 
market on a competitive basis. Much 
interest was shown in the results of 
the Cleveland meeting and the reaf- 
firmation of 1907 ore prices, especially 
on non-Bessemer ores, was something 
of a surprise. 

During the week Southern Ohio 
iron has sold at $16 furnace. There 
appears to be but little indica- 
tion of an improvement in the con- 
sumption of pig iron, and there is 
general acceptance of the view that 
this feature is the weak element in 
the outlook. The lack of inquiry and 
the lifelessness of the spot market 
seems to indicate that the southern 
producing interest which has for a 
time taken the bulk of business offer- 
ing at prices running from $12 to 
$12.50 Birmingham has sold to prac- 
| 


y 
tically all of t 


e buyers that appear 


to be interested in covering for the 
next three or four months and the 
situation is now one of waiting for 
more demand to appear and in the 
meantime, most of the furnaces in 


blast are accumulating stock. We 


quote for prompt shipment and _ bal- 
ance of first quarter, delivered Cincin- 
nati, based on freight rates of $3.25 
from Birmingham and_ $1.20 from 


Ironton, as follows: 


PER TON 
Southern foundry No. 1........ $16.25 to 16.75 
Southern foundry No. 2........ 15.75 to 16.25 
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Southern foundry No. 3....... . 15.25 to 15.75 
Southern foundry No, 4........ 14.75 to 15.25 
Southern No. 1 soft.......e..0. 16.25. to 16.75 
Southern No. 2 soft..........06 15.75 to 16.25 
Southern gray forge......+-+.... 14.25 to 14.75 
Northern No. 1 foundry........ 17.70 to 18.50 
Northern No. 2 foundry........ 17.20 to 18.00 
Northern No. 3 foundry........ 16.70 to 17.50 


Northern 8 per cent silicon...... 22.20 to 22.70 


Finished Material—A slight im- 
provement in specifications on con- 
tracts is reported this week and busi- 
ness from the stores is slightly bet- 
ter. The general trade, however, is 
Small or- 
are filled here at the following prices: 


of moderate proportions. 


Bar iron, 1.75c; steel bars, 1.85c, 
one-half extras. In some instances, 
retailers are still asking 2.10c, full ex- 
tras, from store on small lots for both 
iron and steel. Angles, 3 x 3 and 
over, 2.15c to 2.25c; beams and chan- 
nels, 15 inches and under, 2.15c; small 
angles and architectural channels, 2c 
base; plates, 44-inch and heavier, 2c; 
3/16-inch, 2.10c; No. 8, 2.15c; sheets 
(blue annealed) No. 10, 2.25c; No. 12, 
2.30c; No. 14, 2.35c; No. 16, 2.45c; box 
annealed sheets, Nos. 18 and 20, 2.65c; 
Nos. 22 and 24, 2.75c; Nos. 25 and 26, 
2.80c; No. 27, 2.85c, and No. 28, 2.95c; 
boiler tubes, 62 per cent off base; 
turnbuckles, 45 per cent off; rivets, 
3.15c base; cold rolled shafting, 50 
per cent off list; steel tire, 2.05c base. 

Coke.—Practically no change is to 
be noted in the coke situation as com- 
pared with a week ago. Requisitions 
on contracts are slightly better, but 
market is dull and _  un- 
Prices in the 
leading coke producing districts are 


the spot 
changed quotations. 


as follows: 


Wise County Furnace Coke........ $1.75 to 2.00 
Wise County Foundry Coke....... 2.40 to 2.65 
Pocahontas Furnace Coke, prompt 

UNG 0.6 0;4 94 500) oe ee ce Ge REN 1.65 to 2.00 
Pocahontas Foundry Coke ........ 2.40 to 2.65 
Connellsville Furnace Coke, prompt 

CLIDIMONE dic bccn ss ocarancaKee cee 1.75 to 2.00 
Connellsville Foundry Coke........ 2.25 to 2.75 


Old Material—There is something 
of a firm undertone to the market as 
dealers are not inclined to sacrifice 
prices any further to make - sales. 
They are buying scrap, however, con- 
servatively and are not inclined to 
make attractive bids. We quote deal- 
ers’ prices as follows: 


Old No. 1 R. R. wrought, net 


i re ae eee ee ET $12.00 to 12.50 
Cast machine and fdy., net tons. 12.50 to 13.50 
Old iron rails, gross tons....... 16.50 to 17.50 
Old steel rails (re-rolling) gross 

SORE? ® Nvchas dew ch nesdn cameos 12.50 to 13.50 
Old short lengths, gross tons.... 12.50 to 13.50 
Old iron axles, net tons........ 16.50 to 17.50 
Heavy melting scrap, gross tons. 13.00 to 14.00 
Stove plate, net tons........ «+» 10.50 to 11.50 
Wrought turning® ...cccscccees 5.50 to 6.50 
Cam Deriigt; net tOWBs. ccicccds 4.50 to 5.50 
Car wheels, gross ton ......cee- 16.50 to 17.50 


———_ 


Total gross earnings of all railroads in 
the United States reporting for the four 
weeks of January are $24,757,892, a de- 
crease of 142 per cent, compared with 
the corresponding period last year. 


eee ee ee ee 
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PHILADELPHIA. 
Pig Iron Market Quiet, but Prices are 
Firm, 





Feb. 11. 

Pig Iron.—The preva'‘ling tone of 
the market is quiet, but prices are firm- 
ly adhered to, and there is no dis- 
position to cut them with a view to 
securing orders. It is generally recog- 
nized indeed that such a policy would 
demoralize such buying power as there 
is, and would still further curtail new 
business, as no customer could be stire 
of a basic price on which to estimate. 

Among the orders reported is one 
of 3,000 tons of gray forge for local 
pipe founders. Orders generally, how- 
ever, are rather small in amount, and 
comparatively few exceed 500 tons. 
Production seems to have been finally 
brought down to demand and a part 
of present sales comes from accumu- 
lations. It may be taken as an en- 
couraging sign that Bellefonte furnace 
at Bellefonte, which was recently 
banked, is to be blown in on Feb. 
20, and that there is talk of other 
furnaces. starting in March. This 
would seem to be justified by the 
report of increased activity which 
comes from the iron towns of the 
Schuylkill valley. A study of the 
past history of pig iron production, 
which has been prepared by Noah 
Swayne, 2d, Philadelphia, manager for 
Rogers, Brown & Co., is interesting 
in this connection because of. the 
rather novel light in which the situa- 
tion is viewed. Mr. Swayne says: 


In times like the present there are so 
many wild statements with regard to 
what happened in somewhat similar cir- 
cumstances in the past that it is interest- 
ing to look over the figures and note 
what may be expected if we are to rely 
upon precedent. In the past 35 years, 
there have been only nine calendar years 
in which production of pig iron in the 
United States was less than in the year 
before, as follows: 

In 1875 production was 84 per cent of 
that of the previous year. 

In 1876 production was 92 per cent of 
that of the previous year. 

In 1884 production was 83 per cent of 
that of the previous year. 

In 1885 production was 99 per cent of 
that of the previous year. 

In 1891 production was 90 per cent of 
that of the previous year. 

In 1893 production was 77 per cent of 
that of the previous year. 

In 1894 production was 93 per cent of 
that of the previous year. 

In 1896 production was 91 per cent of 
that of the previous year. 

In 1904 production was 92 per cent of 
that of the previous year. 

The year 1893 shows the greatest 
shrinkage from its predecessor, and yet 
its production was 77 per cent of the out- 
put of 1892. In the nine years of decreased 
production, taken together, the produc- 
tion averaged 89 per cent of the previous 
year. The production of 1907 was 25,781,- 
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361 tons. If 1908 shows a shrinkage simi- 
lar to that of 1893 the output should be 
19,851,648. If this year follows the av- 
erage of decline of the nine other years 
of shrinkage the production should be 
22,945,411. The country at large is pre- 
sumed to be in vastly better financial 
condition than in 1893, and use of the 
average figure would seem to be justi- 
fied. 

The figures for January, 1908, are 
given as 1,045,525. It is perhaps not 
advisable to place implicit confidence in 
past experience, but the figures given 
certainly seem to warrant the deduction 
that there will be a very large increase 
in production and consumption in the 
near future. There must be unless the 
future is to be absolutely unlike the past. 
With stock at the minimum this year’s 
consumption must be made as needed, 
which would argue that the recovery will 
be rapid when it comes. 

Prices which are strictly held re- 


main unchanged as follows: 


Re aK OED . x 'n'sssn dw dicen os $18.75 to 19.25 
ee et Eo nia aa day bias ase 18.25 to 18.50 
eS SES Eee ae 17.75 to 18.00 
Standard Gray Forge............ 16.50 to 16.75 
ae ere eee ee 17.25 to 17.50 
LOE PROMPMOTUS icctvccscccvecs 23.50 to 24.00 


New Material.—There is a steadily 
growing better feeling in the trade, 
justified by an increase in orders. The 
Pennsylvania railroad’s order for 
55,000 tons of steel rails, while disap- 
pointing in amount, as compared with 
the provisional order for 142,600 tons 
placed last May, is still taken as an 
encouraging sign and is expected to 
induce other large buyers to come 
into the market. There is increased 
activity in local mills. Two at Con- 
shohocken started up yesterday on 
full time, and those at Coatesville, 
working principally on plates, were 
put in operation on nearly full time. 
Similar reports come from _ other 
towns. Some fair orders have been 
received for structural material and 
plates, and the makers of bar iron 
have been able to stiffen prices some- 
what. Prices may be quoted as fol- 
lows: Beams, channels and angles, 
as according to specifications, 1.85c to 
2c; refined iron bars, 1.65c; steel bars, 
1.75c to 1.85c; plates, 1.85c to 1.90c. 


Old Material.—There has been some 
improvement in scrap, and though 
the mills have bought little, dealers 
held out firmly for the:r prices. This 
has led to some advances, and prices 


may be quoted as follows: 


Se | ee ee $14.00 to 14.50 
Pe es EE OUND bs 6 5.5 ba 2's 9 50.0: 13.50 to 14.00 
rr eer eere. 17.50 to 18.00 
Sp NS a ae 5 sun bs ece 0 8-0 6 20.00 to 21.00 
Ty SS Re ere 16.00 to 17.00 
CORE SOF WRBEIS. a oecnn cavccevess 17.50 to 18.00 
Choice scrap R. R. No. 1 wrought. 14.50 to 15.00 
Oe DS. ee a ee 13.50 to 14.00 
ey fae \ a ee ee re 15.50 to 16.00 
Low phosphorus scrap........... 17.00 to 17.50 
Wrought iron pipe.............. 11.50 to 12.00 
Bo. 2 forge fire scrap........ 11.00 to 11.50 
No. 2 forge fire scrap, ordinary. 8.50to 9.00 
Cl a er 9.25 to 9.75 
Axle turnings, heavy............ 10.50 to 11.00 
Cast borings ..... ee cas bb 00-0 7.50 to 8.00 
a es eee + $2.75 to 13.25 


THE IRON TRADE REVIEW 


NEW YORK. 
Steel Rail Deadlock Apparently 


Broken—Pig Iron Improves. 


Office of THE IRON TrapveE REVIEW, 
Room 1005, No. 90 West St., Feb. 11. 


Pig Iron.—The gradual improve- 
ment in the pig iron situation con- 
tinues. Selling agencies generally re- 
port their January business as_ con- 
siderably in excess of that of De- 
cember, while February has so far 
been better than January. Pipe in- 
terests are sounding the market and 
admit the'r readiness to buy provided 
the furnaces will shade _ sufficiently, 
but eastern producers are _ holding 
firm and only a light business is be- 
ing done by those interests which 
from the start have not been included 
in the understanding. There is an in- 
quiry pending for 2,000 tons of found- 
ry iron for a New England heating 
concern for early delivery, also a 
200 ton malleable inquiry and_ sev- 
eral others of relatively small pro- 
portions. It develops that the 30,- 
000-ton sale of last week was to the 
3urden Iron Co., which, since the 
blowing out of its furnace, has been 
a large purchaser. The improvement 
in the general tone continues, though 





actual improvement, measured in dol- 
lars and tons, is not yet very notice- 
able. In the New England field the 
resumption of several textile mills 
has brought increased repair business 
to foundries in that field, which are 
now running about four days a week. 
British advices are that the price level 
continues with little change. Stocks 
are accumulating slowly, but it is 
expected that with the opening of 
navigation this will be entirely cleared 
away. We quote, New York delivery, 


as follows: 


Northern Foundry No. 1........ $18.50 to 19.00 
Os 2 POURELY icc cccsssvenes 18.25 

Oe Te 9 eer i 17.50 to 18.00 
REMIMNE 5 6.5 64605 500 F694 00000000 19.00 to 19.50 
No. 2 Southern Foundry........ 17.50 to 17.75 


DRS obo kev ebesencesrecincsss ese 17.00 to 17.50 


Ferro-Manganese.—The 1,500-ton in- 
quiry mentioned two weeks ago has 
been withdrawn, although it is un- 
derstood that several extremely low 
offers were made. The market is 
still without interest and prices are 
no higher, though there is a report 
that a combination of foreign pro- 
ducers is under way and, if carried 
out, will undoubtedly result in an 
immediate advance. We quote, sea- 
board delivery, at $46.00 to $47.00. 

Finished Material.—Indications are 
that the steel rail deadlock has finally 
been broken, the placing of the Penn- 
sylvania order being the first of im- 
portance. Its distribution is understood 
to be 27,500 tons to the Carnegie 
Steel Co., 11,000 tons each to the 
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Pennsylvania Steel Co. and Cambria 
Steel Co., and 5,500 tons to the Lacka- 
wanna Steel Co. Aside from this, the 
leading interest has sold 4,000 tons 
to the Pittsburg and Lake Erie and 
7,000 tons scattering. A number of 
good inquiries nearly ready to close 
are reported. Cast iron pipe is notice- 
ably improved in demand. Bids open 
today at New Britain, Conn., on about 
8,000 tons; the Consolidated Gas Co. 
is to buy 4,000 tons; the Syracuse 
project involving 15,000 tons is up 
again and in upper New York state 
many other propositions are develop- 
ing. In structural lines, lettings have 
been light, being chiefly made up of 
western railway bridge work going to 
independent concerns. The New York 
Central work is still pending, Eastern 
bar iron interests have established the 
price of 1.50c Pittsburg and are ad- 
hering to it. It develops that the 
recent period of cutting resulted in 
little new business. The plate situa- 
tion is quiet, but firm. The demand 
from local shipyards has fallen off 
heavily owing to financial difficulties 
involving several lines making their 
headquarters here. We quote: Angles, 
3 to 6 inches x %4-inch and _ heavier, 
1.86c; beams, 3 to 15 inches, 1.86c; 
tees, 3 x 14-inch and heavier, 1.91c; 
plates, car loads, tanks, 1.86c; marine 
boiler, 2.26c; bar iron, 1.56c; soft steel 
bars, 1.76c; sheets, No. 28, black, 2.66c. 

Old Materials.—Railway lists of this 
month are unusually small, owing 
partly to decreased activities in this 
field and partly to the feeling that, 
with prices on their present low level, 
there is everything to gain and noth- 
ing to lose by withholding offerings. 
Heavy melting steel is fairly scarce 
and thas advanced slightly, as has 
also railroad wrought. In other lines 
no change is to be recorded. We 
quote, gross tons, New York prices 


as. follows: 


ek aes ee SS 6 bs 7p Sw eee $18.00 to 18.50 
Old steel rails, re-rolling........ 14.50 to 15.00 
RCRFING THUS oo ccccccecscceess S100 0 2e.00 
Core Me DONE nave od esicsceaes 17.00 to 18.00 
fae a ae | ere 17.00 to 17.50 
Old Steel CAT BEES ...cicecceses 14.50 to 15.00 
Heavy melting steel........0.0+% 10.50 to 11.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought.......... 12.50 to 13.00 
SOR MOE MOTE” oo .0.0i0.00568 0's.0' 11.00 to 11.50 
POR NO. ne cine dicne v9 ws 8.50 to 9.00 
TUNES ook os ab bs <tna eee tune 4.50 to 5.00 
Wroment TAPMINOS «2... cccscccss 6.00 to 6.50 
REPROW TERRE BCTHO Sos 5 oi5.s0s ceeeds 14.00 to 14.50 
Railroad malleable ............. 11.00 to 11.50 
Agricultural malleable .......... 10.00 to 10.50 
ie SONA pre ee 10.00 to 10.50 
IB EEE. Soa aw, s skbaddeown es 9.50 to 10.00 
ST. LOUIS. 


Few Inquiries for Pig Iron—Coke is 
Dull. 
Feb. 10. 
Pig Iron—Very few inquiries were 
reported in the St. Louis territory last 
week, and business remains about the 
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same as the previous week. The only 


orders reported as placed are for 
prompt shipment, and none of them 
was large. St. Louis dealers are not 
over-joyous over the immediate out- 
look for improvement. Spot iron is 
sold in this territory at $13.50 f. o. b. 
}rmingham. Our quotations, Bir- 
mingham basis, to which $3.75 freight 


is to be added, follow: 


We 2 WR soa s ee aad caneeeen $13.50 to 14.00 
NG. 2 SOUEOTT ia i's as coe Siawes 13.00 to 13.50 
Me. 3. SOUINEIIG 6% os waco eae vedere 12.50 to 13.00 
O.. © SGGNOPEs oc tcwecddeweve¥ ss 12.00 to 12.50 


Coke.—The coke business is. still 
dull in St. Louis and vicinity. Best 
selected Connellsville 72-hour coke is 
quoted at from $3.00 to $3.25 a ton, 
f. o. b. ovens for prompt and future 
shipment. High sulphur Connellsville 
foundry can be purchased at $2.25 and 
$2.50 a ton; 48-hour Connellsville, $2. 
to $2.25. Smelter coke is held at 
$1.50. The freight rate to East St. 
Louis is $2.80 a ton and to St. 
Louis $2.90. 

Old Material—No change was mani 
fested in the market last week. Our 


quotations remain as follows: 


Old car wheels, gross ton.......sececess $18.00 
Cast scrap, No. 1 R. R., net ton........ 11.00 
Cast scrap, heavy machinery, net ton.... 12.50 
CAOt METRO, Tt, BOE WOR. cscs dic ected 10.00 
id Sat BRICS, NEE BOB s o.oo s as0 60 c cdecs's 14.00 
Old etbel AMOR. Get Wiihiv kc ck ccc ccccceus 12.50 
Steel Harewee, MSE GOs «ccc cecsacscs wees 6.00 
Miscellaneous steel rail, under 4 ft., net 

SE 5 ba ENG oa ONG cee pease ee cu awees 9.00 
Cast iron borings, free, net ton......... 4.00 
Wrougnt pipe, net tOMs....scscccccssecur 8.00 
eek TOR, OE CR ko 658 kk oe dd as v.08 4.00 


BUFFALO. 


Pig Iron Prices Shaded—More Activ- 
ity in Steel Bars. 


Office of THe Iron Trapve Review, 

932 Ellicott Square, Feb. 11. 
Pig Iron Following on the heels 
of the reported hardening of prices, 
s given last week, there have been 
sales in this territory at reductions of 


rom 50 cents to $1 a ton from the 
prices quoted. The market is so 
ragged, however, that such sales are 
not taken as being representative of 
existing conditions generally and we, 


+ 


therefore, continue to quote the same 


schedule of prices as were given last 
week, at the same time po‘nting out 
the fact that considerable shadings are 
possible Sales are still small and of 
a requirement order. Inquiries are 


better and, it is estimated, total from 


10,000 to 12,000 tons. Some of them 
are feelers and are not taken seri 
ously. On the whole, furnace men 


seem inclined to the t 
mefters generally have concluded that 
the bottom has about been reached, 
and that buying should soon beg-n, 


] + 


though this is a view that has been 


expressed before subsequent justifica- 


tion. We quote the following: 
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IUGs, Tt. BOOM I a dns vdeo esetanns $18.50 to 19.00 
No, 2X  SOUMGLTY» «oo. veces op aes 18.00 to 18.50 
eh) DMs kb. bs hina Sl edA Ss OOO 17.50 to 18.00 
IEG... Gr SPOON Wak cokes ve eh eeE ses 7.25 to 17.75 
Malleable Bessemer ............. 18.00 to 18.50 
CHER SOP re ec ieee hk i andin wea se 17.00 to 17.50 
CONGO i oie cis ca cdakos caneertnes 23.00 to 24.00 


Finished Material—The feature of 
the market is a renewed activity, 
though a slight one, in steel bars, fol- 
lowing the recent advance in the price 
of Pittsburg bar iron. Other lines 
are quiet. The Seneca Iron & Steel 
Co., which resumed the manufacture 
of sheets the first of the year, after a 
shut down, faces the prospect of again 
having to close down at the end of 
the present week, unless further busi- 
ness is booked. The Lackawanna 
Steel Co. continues its policy of oper- 
ating first one mill and then another, 
as bus'ness demands. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Laborers Are Complaining 
About Wage Reductions. 


Feb. 11. 


Union 


Considerable 
done by union labor in this district 


protesting has been 


in the metal line against the adjust- 
ment of wages and several of the 
local organizations have brought 
their international officers to the dis- 
trict to advise over the situation. Cuts 
in wages were made at almost all es- 
tablishments where molders, pattern 
makers and machin'sts are employed, 
while the railroads let out many 
skilled mechanics pending an improve- 
ment in general conditions. The un- 
ion men were not so willing to al 
the cut in wages and accepted the 
readjustment under protest, sending 
for their international officers. How- 
ever, the manufacturers assert that 
an adjudication of wages was abso- 
lutely necessary and in many in- 
stances, especially on railroads, posi- 
tions have been abolished to meet the 
prevailing conditions. 

Many rumors prevail again in the 
Birmingham district as to develop- 
ment and improvements The visit 
of T. Alderdice, of the National Tube 
Co., was connected with the inten- 
tions of purchasing the old Helena, 
Ala., tube mills, located 15 or 20 
miles south of Birmingham. BEs.38 
rumored that the United States Steel 
Corporation has under consideration 
the construction of large works in the 
Bessemer vicinity for the manufac 
ture of structural iron, this being a 
good center for such a plant. A 
new steel plant is also among the 
possibility, not overlooking the fact 


that the big steel plant of the Ten- 
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nessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. at 
Ensley is being enlarged and other 
improvements are being made thereto. 

The Bessemer rolling mills, (Ten- 
nessee company) are again in opera- 
tion. The Birmingham rolling mills 
(Republic company) are doing practi- 
cally nothing while the Gate City mills 
are cold. 

There is room for improvement in, 
the machine shop and foundry line, 
though a good number of men are 
being employed. 


BRITISH IRON MARKET. 


Pig Iron Weak and Buyers Have 
Their Way. 


Office of Tne Iron TRADE REVIEW, 
Prince’s Chambers, Corporation St., 
‘ Birmingham, Eng., Feb. 1. 
Pig iron prices on the week show 
no improvement, and yesterday’s re- 
port from Glasgow was to the effect 
that not a single transaction took 
place throughout the day. Yet pig 
iron was quotably dearer than at the 
beginning of the day. This circum- 
stance very fairly represents the posi- 
tion. Though there is no- great 
amount of business doing, the tone is 
decidedly healthier, simply because 
prices have now come down some- 
what nearer buyers’ ideas, and it is 
believed that buying will shortly be 
resumed. Possibly, the reduction in 
the bank rate may have had also a 
wholesome’ effect. At  Thursday’s 
meeting in Birmingham, buyers fairly 
had the upper hand, and were able to 
force down prices by about 1 shilling, 
Derbyshire sellers, for example, gen- 
erally accepting 52s ($12.72). Reduc- 
tions were accepted by one large 
house, which has orders for the first 
four or five months, but in this case 
concessions were the only method of re- 
taining old customers. Today’s quo- 
tation for Cleveland iron is 47s 7d 
($11.64). 
to 100,371 tons, the increase this 
month being about 11,000 tons. The 


outlook for hematite is bad, with 


Stocks have gone up again 


mixed numbers on the east coast at 
58s ($14.20), the ship building trade 
duller than for 15 years, and 
a strike highly probable. Foundry 
irons continue best able to hold their 
own, Staffordshire part-mine still be- 
ing 54s ($13.22) with cold blast, a 
high-class specialty used for marked 
bars and tip-top castings such as 
chilled rolls, 115s ($28.16). The prac- 
tical cessation of pig iron exports has 
forced down prices, but it is believed 
the effect will be beneficial to the 
home trade, especially as the falling 


off in coal has reduced coke. 
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METAL MARKET 


NEW YORK. 





Feb. 11. 

Copper.—The level of the market 
is slightly lower, owing to the ab- 
sence during the past week of any 
important sales. Those few which 
were made were at concessions and were 
chiefly for export. The London mar- 
badly, is again 
We quote: Lake, 13%c to 
13%ec to 1334¢c; 


The base price 


ket, after breaking 
stronger. 
1334c; electrolytic, 
casting, 13c to 13%c. 
on sheets and wire is unchanged. 

Pig Tin.—The erratic course of the 
London market has been followed to 
some extent by the domestic market 
and a moderate advance has resulted, 
with spot metal commanding a slight 
premium. The market level is now 
about 29c. 

Pig Lead.—The 


changed, a fair demand serving to 
1 
i 


market is un- 


1old prices stationary at 3.70c to 
3.75c, New York. 


et is not so vigorous. 


The London mark- 


Spelter—The tendency of the mark- 
et is sharply upward, owing chiefly 
to the curtailed output. It is stated 
that the ore supply is limited and 
selling at relatively high prices. Spelt- 
er is worth about 4.75c in this market. 

Antimony.—The market is quiet and 
we quote: Cookson’s, 9c to 9%c; Hal- 
lett’s, 9c to 9%4c; ordinary brands, 
8t4Zc to Qc. 

CHICAGO. 
Feb. 11. 

A weaker market in copper prevails at 
present, but delays in shipments of tin 
have stiffened prices temporarily, and 
spelter is much stronger. This feature 
may induce increases in zinc prices. We 
quote: 

Lake copper, 1434c; casting, 14c to 
14%4c; pig tin, 3lc to 31%4c; spelter, 4.90c 
to 5.00c; pig lead, desilverized, 4.00c to 
4.70c in 50-ton lots; corroding, 4.60c to 
4.75c in 50-ton lots; car lots, 2%4c per 
100 pounds higher; sheet zinc, 7c list, 
f. o. b. LaSalle, in car lots of 600-pound 
casks; Cookson’s antimony, 12%c to 13c; 
other grades, 12c to 12%c. 

The old metals market has been less 
active and prices have sagged in coppers 
and brass. Other prices remain without 
change and we quote, to dealers, as fol- 
lows: 

Copper wire, 1154c; heavy copper, 
1134c; light copper, 1034c; heavy red 
brass, 1lc; heavy yellow brass, 834c; light 
brass, 51%4; No. 1 red brass borings, 
834c; No. 1 yellow brass borings, 7c; 
brass clippings, 834c; tea lead, 234c; lead 
scrap, 3%c; zinc, 33<c; tin pipe, 22c; tin 
foil, 18c; pewter, 15c; electrotype plates, 
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free from wood, 334c; electrotype dross, 
2%c; stereotype plate, 4c; stereotype 
dross, 27gc; prime slab zinc dross, $60 
per ton, 


ST. LOUIS. 
Feb. 10. 

Lead and Zinc.—A continued strong 
demand for lead ore caused that ar- 
ticle to sell as high as $51.50 a ton 
delivered, in the Joplin district last 
week, making an advance of $1 a 
ton over the previous week. The 
strongest competitions developed be- 
tween the St. Louis Smelting & Re- 
fining Co. and the Galena Smelting 
Co., of Galena, Kas. The Granby 
Mining & Smelting Co. and the Pich- 
er Lead Co. were only nominal buy- 
ers. 

A weakness was caused in zinc 
prices by an uncalled for increase in 
output. A number of producers have 
decided to again close down their 
mines, as they cannot produce the 
ore at the present prices. The high- 
est price $40 on an assay base price 
of $36 to $38 a ton for 60 per cent 


The lead shipment was the largest 
of any week during the present year, 
and was 16 tons larger than it was 
the same week of last year. Much 
attention is given to the production of 
this material, and a large portion of 
the zinc produced during the last 
three weeks was outlutted along with 
the lead in mines that carry both 
minerals. 

The New York State 
of Labor has compiled statistics from 
unions in 


Department 
92 representative labor 
New York City, showing the num- 
ber of idle members at the close of 
last year, as compared with former 
years. The percentage of idle at 
the close of 1907 was 34.2; of 1906, 
12.8; of 1905, 6.7; of 1904, 17.8; and 
of 1903, 23.2. In the metals and 
machinery trade the 
1907, 28.9 per cent, against 4.9 per 
cent at the close of 1906. The av- 


figures stood: 


erage wage, however, has increased 


in this field. 


The receivers of Milliken Bros., Inc., 
have completed the installation at 
the Staten Island works of a com- 
plete galvanizing plant, pronounced 
the largest in the country. The de- 
cision to install this plant followed 
the taking of a large order for gal- 
vanized steel transmission towers, the 
length of certain sections of which 
necessitated the building of extreme- 
ly long tanks. The department has 
been in operation about two weeks. 
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PRICE CHART. 
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UNITED ACTION 
TO ESTABLISH PIG IRON PRICES 


Is Favored by Foundrymen.—Short 
Weights Discussed at Phila- 
delphia Meeting. 


Short weights in shipments of coke 
and pig iron, from which the foundry 
interests of New England have es- 
pecially suffered, were discussed at 
a conference held at the Bellevue- 
Stratford, in Philadelphia, Feb. 5, be- 
tween members of the Philadelphia, 
New England and Pittsburg Foundry- 
men’s Associations, and _ representa- 
tives of the various railroad and 
steamship lines most interested. These 
latter included the Pennsylvania, 
Reading, New York Central, Balti- 
more & Ohio, Norfolk & Western and 
the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburg 
railroads and the Merchants’ and 
Miners’ Transportation Co. and the 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. 
Henry A. Carpenter, of Providence, 
R. I., presided, and several hours were 
spent in an amicable and earnest dis- 
cussion of the questions involved and 
the best way of remedying existing 
conditions. Some of the foundrymen 
complained that their losses on ship- 
ments ranged from three to six per 
cent, and in a year aggregated as 
much as $6,000. After the points 
at issue had been thoroughly dis- 
cussed, a resolution was adopted pro- 
viding for the appointment of a 
committee representative of the water 
and rail transportation and pig iron, 
coke and coal interests involved, for 
the purpose of considering discrep- 
ancies in weights of shipments and 
to report to Chairman Carpenter in 
writing. It developed during the 
discussion that some founders, for a 
great many years until a year or 
so ago, have been buying iron on 
a basis of an allowance of 28 pounds 
per ton sandage plus the English 
2,240 pounds gross ton, or 2,268 
pounds. The larger transportation 
interests represented said that - they 
have been shipping 2,240 pounds per 
ton for the last five years. The con- 
sensus of opinion expressed by the 
majority of the foundry interests rep- 
resented at the meeting seemed _ to 
favor the establishment by transpor- 
tation companies of scales at ports 
and points of receipt and _ subse- 
quent delivery as tending to fix the 
responsibility for shortage in transit. 
Objection was made to this by the 
transportation interests on the ground 
of increased expense, lack of room 
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and consumption of time in hand- 
ling. 


In the evening, the visiting mem- 
bers of the New England and Pitts- 
burg associations were entertained by 
the Philadelphia foundrymen at what 
was called a “Tri-Party Novelty Din- 
ner,’ at the Manufacturers’ Club. A 
committee of the hosts appeared 
dressed as chefs and waiters and 
showed their skill in waiting upon 
the guests. Those who arranged the 
dinner in this unique fashion and car- 
ried it through very successfully were: 
J. H. Sheeler, A. A. Miller, T. M. 
Eynon, Edgar S. Cook, W. H. Ridg- 
way, H. L. Haldeman, J. S. Stirling, 
E. H. Mumford, Arthur Simonson, 
Josiah Thompson, H. L. Tripple and 
Frank King. Howard Evans, sec- 
retary of the Philadelphia association, 
acted as toastmaster and_ speeches 
were made by W. A. Viall, of Provi- 
dence, president of the New Eng- 
land association; Herbert E. Fields, 
president of the Pittsburg associa- 
tion; Thomas Devlin, president of the 
Philadelphia association; H. A. Car- 
penter, of Providence, R. I.; W. G. 
Breen, of Boston; B. M. Shaw, Wat- 
ertown, Mass.; A. M. Abbe, New 
Britain, Conn.; and John Birkinbine, 
of Philadelphia. 

The following resolution offered by 
W. S. Hallowell, of the Harrison 
Safety Boiler Works, seconded by 
Thomas Devlin, president of the 
Philadelphia Foundrymen’s Associa- 
tion, was unanimously adopted at the 
dinner: 

Resolved, That it is the sense of 
the Philadelphia Foundrymen’s Asso- 
ciation that we recommend to the 
manufacturers of pig iron that they 
take united action for the purpose 
of establishing a minimum rate for 
certain standard grades of pig iron 
at fixed delivery points so that found- 
rymen may rely on the basis estab- 
lished for. the purchase of their sup- 
ply. 


STAY IS SECURED. 


An order against the American Steel 
Foundries to show cause why a proposed 
refinancing plan should not be enjoined, 
was granted by Vice-Chancellor Howeil 
in Jersey City, N. J. David Strauss, of 
New York city, holder of 973 shares of 
preferred stock of the defendant con- 
cern, of a par value of $100 each, ob- 
tained the order. The proposed refinanc- 
ing plan, according to the circular letter 
to the stockholders, calls for the retire- 
ment and cancellation of all the outstand- 
ing stock and the issue in place thereof 
of new securities. 
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NEW HIGH RECORD. 
American Can Co. Adds $552,477 to 
Working Capital by Earn- 
ings. 

The report of the American Can 
Co. for the year ending Dee. 31, 1907, 
established a new high record for 
earnings, reaching $3,246,827. Under 
the management of President W. T. 
Graham, progress has been made by 
materially strengthening the company 
from a physical as well as a financial 
po'nt of view. During the year 1907 
there was expended for the comple- 
tion of new factories, at New Orleans, 
Savannah and New Castle, rebuilding 
those destroyed by fire at San Fran- 
cisco and St. Paul, and enlarging the 
capacity of others, nearly $1,000,000. 
Notwithstanding these expenditures 
and the very liberal amount of $561,- 
135 marked off for depreciation, $552,- 
477 was added to working capital after 
the payment of dividends for the year. 
The income account compares as fol- 

lows: 








1907. 1906. 
Net ecarning® .s.ccccweis $3,246,827 $2,534,367 
Deprecistion: 6.6 écscanaes 561,135 420,916 
Teel. sds3 ceeeswaneees $2,685,692 $2,113,451 
Less patents purchased... 33,508: > pc cgeeces 
Balatice -\ , case ntancnae $2,652,392 $2,113,451 


Had it not been for the financial 
troubles in the last two months of 
the year the showing of the company 
would have been very much better. 
Depreciation in inventory values of 
materials was heavy, as before deter- 
mining net earnings, $395,658 was 
written down from cost on tin plates, 
metals and other materials and prod- 
ucts, and questionable accounts aggre- 
gating $113,926 were charged to profit 
and loss. 


On Dec. 31, 1907, improvements and 
construction were given in the assets 
as $5,096,439, as compared with $2,858,- 
212 on March 31, 1905, an increase of 
$2,238,227. In the same period there 
Was an increase in other investments 
from $381,275 to $1,523,519. 

The net profits of the company for 
the year 1907 aggregated $2,652,392, or 
a little over 6.3 per cent on the $41,- 
233,000 preferred stock. In the pre- 
ceding year, however, net profits ex- 
ceeded dividend requirements by not 
much over $50,000. The showing in 
1906 was influenced by losses  sus- 
tzined by the San Francisco earth- 
quake and fire. There was written off 
for fire losses in that year $236,618. 

A feature of the statement was the 
heavy reduction in accounts payable. 
One Dec. 31, 1906, for example, they 
stood at $1,567,506, aid on Dec. 31, 
1907, $637,722. 
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SENTIMENT FOR CO-OPERA- 
TION GROWING. 

The new idea of business, promis 
ing to bring about better, saner con- 
ditions in the iron world, which was 
given prominence by the Gary move- 
ment, gained most important support 
at the two meetings held in Cleveland 
last week. The coming of the ore 
men into the ranks of the advocates 
of conciliation and co-operation can- 
not fail to have important influence. 
Years ago, when the laws of the land 
did not prohibit price agreements, the 
iron ore interests of the Lake Su- 
perior region were united by bind- 
yr contracts, and having found, from 
long experience, the advantages’ of 
united action, these interests, after 
the enactment of so called anti-trust 
legislation, found it comparatively 
easy to act harmoniously without vio- 
lating any law. In some years, im- 
portant interests have not been repre- 
sented at meetings of the ore men, 
and this was true at Friday’s meeting, 
but not in years has there been such 
unanimous sentiment in favor of 
united action as has been expressed 


within the past few days, both by 
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those who attended the meeting, and 
by those who were absent. Hence, 
it is perfectly true to say that the 
ore interests of the Lake Superior re- 
gion are acting with entire harmony. 

As to the pig iron situation, one 
cannot speak with so much confidence, 
because the makers of foundry pig 
iron are so much more numerous 
than the producers of iron ore, and 
have not been in the habit of act- 
ing in harmony. It may be asserted, 
however, that the feeling at Satur- 
day’s meeting in opposition to allow- 
ing prices to decline to a _ ruinous 
point was very strong. 

The careful observer of recent 
events, such as the New York and 
Cleveland meetings, could hardly fail 
to be impressed by the growing be- 
lief that permanent prosperity can be 
secured only through the wise con 
trol, perhaps with government super 
vision, of business affairs. “There is 
scarcely a corporation manager,” said 
George W. Perkins a few days ago, 
in an address before the students of 
Columbia University, “who would not 
welcome supervision, could he but feel 
it would come from the national gov- 
ernment, acting under an _ intelligent 
and fair-minded official. * * * National 
supervision, under a law requiring 


hat those who supervise should be 


t 
practical men, thoroughly versed in 
their calling, should solve most of 
our difficulties.” In an editorial in 
the issue of Jan. 31, The Iron and 
Coal Trades Review, of London, Eng., 
in discussing the position of the Ger- 
man iron industry, asserts that Ger- 
many could not have attained her 
present position in the world’s iron 
markets, without her vast system of 
industrial syndication, with its mili- 
tary-like disc’pline. “This system has 
its limitation,” says the Review, “but 
with these we are not concerned; our 
point is that a nation or an industry, 
with organization and determination 
can achieve great success, even in 
the face of great difficulties, while its 
contemporaries with less difficulties, 
but lacking in organ:zation and de- 
termination, make little headway. If 
the Germans have so rapidly increased 


their production and export of iron 
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and steel in recent years, why have 


we failed to make similar progress? 


And why is there so much uneasiness 


in this country on the score of Ger- 
man competition? Because we neg- 
lect to take the fullest advantage of 
our opportunities, and because we 
lack that patriotic and enthusiastic 
faith in our own abilities, resources, 
and destiny which we find so abund- 
ant, and even super-abundant, in Ger- 
many and other countries. We Brit- 
ishers permit ourselves to be beaten 
by—or, at any rate, we permit our- 
selves to be afraid of—competitors less 
powerful and more heavily handi- 
capped.” 

The question which now confronts 
this country,—and it is one of the 
reatest importance,—is whether the 
United States will take full advantage 


:pportunities through 


f its magnificent 
conciliation and co-operation, as the 
Germans have done, or waste their 
opportunities as Great Britain has 


d me, 


THE PIG IRON STATISTICS. 

In our issue last week were given the 
full statistics of pig iron production in 
the United States in 1907 as presented 
by the American Iron and Steel Asso- 
ciation. The total is 25,781,361 gross 


about 


yveing 31,361 tons, 


S 


one-eighth of 1 per cent, in excess of 
ir estimate printed Jan. 9, 25,750,000 
Despite the falling off in production 
in the two closing months of the 
year, 1907 made a new record for pro- 
duction, passing 1906 by 474,170 tons. 
With the single exception of 1904, 
each year since 1896 has established a 
new record in the United States. For 
21 years, or since 1886, there have been 
but six years in which all previous 
years were not broken, these excep- 
tional years being 1891, 1892, 1893, 
1894, 1896 and 1904. The 1907 pro- 
duction is moze than double that of 
1898, and less than double that 
of 1899, so that production may be 
said to have doubled in eight and a 
half years, to 1907. Again, the 1907 
production is more than four times 


that of 1887, 20 years ago, although 
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that production vas the record in its 
time. 

While the calendar year 1907 estab- 
lished a new record for pig iron out- 
put, the twelvemonth ended June 30 
last had produced a greater tonnage, 
26,202,985 tons. The twelvemonth end- 
ed Oct. 31, 1907, again, produced more 
than 27,000,000 tons. In a review of 
new blast furnace construction, in our 
issue of Jan 2 last, it was shown that, 
based on actual results accomplished 
by old furnaces, aided by new fur- 
naces which had contributed during 
but a fraction of any statistical period, 
the furnaces completed on Jan. 1 of 
this year could make more than 28,- 
000,000 tons of pig iron in a calendar 
year, while with furnaces then in 
course of construction an ultimate ca- 
pacity of more than 31,500,000 tons 


would be reached. 


1905. 
Bessemer and low phosphorus... 12,407,116 
MES. Wuneral FOR 20.68 ose cecenwn 4,105,179 
Manganese ifONS ..ccccccsccccser 293,976 
CAOCOOR DAR obese cc ccasbs¥eaese 352,928 

5,833,181 


All other eC ROH OH EHEC CEC EH DESC 


do not separate all grades, but those 
which are separated are given in the 
accompanying table, which gives also 
similar classifications for the two pre- 
ceding years. The “all other” includes 
ordinary foundry iron, high silicon, 
malleable, forge pig, etc. A decrease 
of 608,898 tons is observed in Besse- 
mer from 1906 to 1907. That is not 
due primarily to a decline in Besse- 
mer pig production, per se, but to the 
fact that the industry was so gaited, 
during 10 months, as to show a large 
increase in grades other than Besse- 
mer, the latter remaining about sta- 
tionary, but when the falling off oc- 
curred, it affected all grades, and Bes- 
semer in particular, the other grades 
having obtained such a lead as to 
close the year with a gain neverthe- 
less. Some decrease in Bessemer pro- 
duction was, of course, attributable 
to the abandonment of one Bessemer 
department in the Pittsburg district 
about Sept. 1. 

The decline in Bessemer pig pro- 
duction indicates that Bessemer steel 


production declined about 540,000 tons, 


Pig Iron Production, Gross Tons. 
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but allowing for some stocks at the 
close of the year the Bessemer steel 
output in 1907 may be estimated at 
about 11,650,000 gross tons. The in- 
crease of 356,545 tons in basic pig pro- 
duction indicates a gain of about 700,- 
000 tons in 


which would make 


basic steel 


it about 10,350,000 


gross tons in 1907. If acid open-hearth 


production, 


steel production showed neither gain 
nor loss, the open-hearth steel output 
in 1907 11,670,000 


gross tons. Should these figures prove 


would come out 
to be correct, then an important event 


in American steel history will be 
shown to have occurred, in the pass- 
ing of Bessemer steel production by 
These 


only rough approximations, it is far 


open-hearth. estimates being 


++ 


rom certain that the event has oc- 
curred, but at any rate it is certain 
that the output by the two processes 


Change, 


1906. 1907. 1906 to 1907. 
13,840,518 13,231,620 —608,898 
5,018,674 5,375,219 +356,545 
305,642 339,348 + 33,706 
433,007 437,397 + 4,390 
5,709,350 6,397,777 + 688,427 





was approximately the same in 1907. 
This event was not anticipated; had 
there been no disturbance it would 
not -have occurred, but it has been 
well recognized in the trade that the 
decline in production in November 
and December affected Bessemer steel 
much more than open-hearth. 
Attention should be directed to the 
relatively large increase of 688,427 tons 
in the production of “all other” pig. 


rhis refers chiefly to foundry pig iron, 


and while doubtless consumption was 


not altogether equal to production, 

there was no doubt some increase in 

the melt in foundries. As steel pro- 

duction was almost stationary, it is 

evident that the foundry business has 
¢ 


given a somewhat better account of 


itself than the steel business. 


Two large buildings 01 the John A. 
i, Samay 2 


badly 


Roebling’s Sons Co., Trenton, 
wire rope manufacturer, were 
damaged by fire Feb. 5. The buildings 


were filled with valuable machinery. 
One of the structures was the rope 
mills, two stories high and more than 
500 feet long. It is estimated that the 


loss was about $200,000. 
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BUFFALO EMPLOYERS ORGAN- 
IZE. 

Buffalo, Feb. 11—The organization 
of the Employers’ Association of Buf- 
falo was perfected here last week, fol- 
lowing the lead taken by the Buffalo 
Foundrymen’s, Metal Trades and 
3oiler Manufacturers’ Association, 53 
firms, individuals and corporations be- 
One of the prime 
organization is .to 


coming members. 
of the 


purposes 
promote the “open shop.” Officers 
were elected as follows: President, 


T. L. Richmond, Buffalo Scale Co.; 
first vice president, Horace Reed, 
Niagara Lithograph Co.; second vice 
president, A. J. Russell; treasurer, G. 
M. Trefts, Farrar & Trefts Iron 
Works; secretary, J. E. Gorss; direct- 
ors, Edw. Kener, Jr., L. P. Hubbell, 
R. W. Gardner, W. H. Barr, W. H. 
Crosby, H. D. Baker, H. R. Ford, 
Henry May, J. M. Edsall, J. E. Shaw, 
J. D. Robinson. 


ON AN OPEN SHOP BASIS. 

Buffalo, Feb. 11.—The Buffalo Pitts. 
Co., manufacturer of agricultural im- 
plements employing normally _ be- 
tween 600 and 700 men, has been 
put on an open-shop basis, so far as 
its foundry is concerned, and the plac- 
es of union men who walked out, 
when non-union men were employed 
in resuming operations, were readily 
filled. The company has about 40 
molders at work. Normally there are 
about 125. 


Some Nice Orders.—The Morgan 
Engineering Co., Alliance, O., has 
taken orders the past week for Ili 
cranes of a special type for pipe hand- 
ling from the Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co., Youngstown, O. Two 50- 
ton cranes have also been sold to 
the Indiana Steel Co., Gary, Ind., one 
40-ton crane to the Yampa Smelting 
Co., Salt Lake City, Utah, and two 
steam drop hammers to the Ford 
Motor Co., Detroit. The company 
finds conditions going forward so 
steadily that it is proceeding right 
along with the erection of new shops 


and providing new equipment. 


Largely Oversubscribed. — From 
the New York offices of the United 
States Steel Corporation announce- 
ment is made that the 25,000 shares of 
preferred stock offered to employes 
under the profit-sharing plan of 1908 
on a basis of $87.50 a share, have 
been taken. The amount offered was 
largely oversubscribed. On the an- 
nounced basis per share the stock will 
cost the employes about $2,300,000. 
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OLD ORE PRICES REAFFIRMED. 


Unanimous Decision of Producers Approved by 
Interests — Pig Iron Manufacturers Meet 


Furnace 


Two of the most important meet- 
ings in the history of the iron world 
were held in Cleveland last week. 

The efforts of blast furnace in- 
terests to obtain a declaration in favor 
of the maintenance of the 1907 prices 
on iron ore culminated in the action 
taken at Friday’s meeting, at which it 
was unanimously decided to reaffirm 
the old prices. One large factor in 
this decision was the determination not 
to reduce the wages of iron ore min- 
ers, as it is felt that increases in 
wages during the last few years have 
not more than kept pace with the in- 
creased cost of living. Another con- 
sideration was the increased. taxation 
of ore properties. A large majority 
of consumers of iron ore favored the 
old prices, because, if a reduction 
were made at the present time, they 
would sustain losses on about 12,- 
000,000 tons of iron ore, bought for 
use for the season ending May 1, 
1908, but not being used as rapidly 
as was expected, on account of many 
blast furnaces going out of operation. 
A further reason for the position of 
the blast furnace men was founded 
upon the belief that a reaffirmation 
of prices would have a steadying ef- 
fect upon the market and help busi- 
ness, not only in pig iron, but also 
in all finished products. At Friday’s 
meeting, the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, which last year shipped 
22,710,898 tons of iron ore, or 56 
per cent of the entire output, was 
represented by President Corey, who 
addressed the meeting at some length, 
advocating reaffirmation of the 1907 
prices. Mr. Corey talked in a calm, 
deliberate manner and made a most 
favorable impression. Representatives 
of nearly all the other large produc- 
ers also spoke, and frankly expressed 
their views, and although opinions 
differed, it was soon developed that 
a large majority favored reaffirming 
the old prices. Hence, those who did 
not favor this policy declared their 
intention to abide by the decision. 
One large interest, not represented 
at the meeting, afterwards expressed 
itself as being in harmony with the 
action taken. No attempt was made 
to form a binding agreement, but 


there is every reason for believing 
that there will be no departure from 
the plan of action adopted. 


Pig Iron Men Meet. 


After a short period of price cutting 
on the part of pig iron manufactur- 
ers, which threatened thoroughly to 
demoralize the trade, and result in 
prices considerably below cost being 
made, a meeting of pig iron manu 
facturers of the central west, in- 
cluding Milwaukee, Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Pittsburg, Ironton, Columbus 
and other important manufacturing 
centers, was held Saturday with a 
view to establish more harmonious 
relations. President Corey _ stated 
that, no matter what action should be 
taken, the Steel Corporation would 
not begin the manufacture of foundry 
iron, although it could easily do so. 
Unanimous sentiment was in favor of 
maintaining the basis of $17 at Ma- 
honing and Shenango valley furnaces 
for No. 2 foundry iron. The whole 
subject of pig iron prices in rela- 
tion to ore and finished material was 


i) 


discussed, and there was a strong feel- 
ing in favor of the policy of concilia- 
tion and co-operation inaugurated by 
the Gary movement at the recent 
meetings held in New York City. 


Comparative Prices of Pig Iron and 
Iron Ore. 


On the opposite page is presented 
a chart showing the prices at which 
iron ore has sold during the 18 years, 
1889-1907, together with the prevailing 


prices of Bessemer and No. 2 foundry 


at the date at which the ore buying 


1 


movement was at its height; also 
prices at which ores are to be sold 
this year and the price of Bessemer 





Selling Price of Iron Ore and Price of 
Date Buying 


Season. Movement. O.R. Bess. 
Sete Ses, 85, “OB. ox icsvesss $5.50 
lo) SS eee June 1 aE bAwag haw ets 4.5( 
Sis hoes oa oo oe EG. GAs OPes osha ¥ hoses 4.50 
| pers? maven $5, "93. siscees 3.85 
eee Oe ee) 2.75 
SNA eee | i Si Sra 2.90 
| ey ee TS SL ere ere 4.00 
SEE wi dine 6 iw ioe ie be OB A | Aes 2.60 
See - March 20, ’98 2.75 
Sere ee Feb. 1 SER C e 3.00 
er Res | ws pe kbc Ss eo0s 5.50 
|) RS ig Gale bea: (Pa aera 4.25 
ere Feb. 1 | Es Ore 4.25 
oR Ee March 20, ’03 4,50 
Aa ee | Bia eee 3.25 
BPP eee RS le | eee ee 3.75 
errr OS a, eee 4.25 
DP avadesadene cd Pe VE evades Wed. tee 5.00 
er ire ee ee Se ewe tsi w ed bik W Olas S 0 0 5.00 


and foundry iron now prevailing. The 
idea, which was first embodied in 
chart form in our issue of Feb. 21, 
1907, is to establish in a_ graphic 
manner ‘the relation of the raw ma- 
terial price to that of pig iron. In 
past years, barring some slight ir- 
regularities, the two series of lines 
have approached very near to being 
parallel, showing that ore prices have 
declined with the prices of iron, but 
this year, owing to the unusual posi- 
tion of many furnace interests, the 
lines do not follow the usual course. 
One interesting feature of the chart 
is that which shows the time of the 
buying movement. The season of 
1907 was the earliest on record, the 
most active point of the market be 
ing about Nov. 10, 1906. Within one 
week, practically all the ore was sold. 
Next to the early buying of the year 
1907 come the years 1906, with Dec. 
5, 1905, as the date of the buying 
movement, and 1890 and 1900, each 
with Dec. 15 of the previous years 
as the date of the height of the buy- 
ing movement. It should be noted 
that the basic guarantee of iron con- 
tent was changed in November, 1906, 
when on both old range and Mesabi 
Bessemer the natural iron content was 
reduced from 56.70 to 55 per cent, and 
on both old range and Mesabi non- 
Bessemer from 52.80 to 51.50 per 
cent. On the old basing schedule the 
prices for 1907 and 1908 would be 


about as follows: 


Cl “PURE «BCRNCNIET. «caso é<.0c0'0. es 00s 6es i> 
Mesabi Cn ree ee eee er 4.90 
Old. rafge non-Beasemer. ....cccccvccces 4.30 
Mesabi non-Bessemer ........scccccecs 4.10 


On the new basing schedule the 


prices would be as follows: 


Did SENBS. TDENGOMEL oii cc cece ciccceeee $5.00 
COREE) SSMMUNES 6+ 65 sca so.5 08s sede sabes 4.75 
Old range non-Bessemer........sccecees 4,20 
BOGSEU ROR-TORPEMET 6 oc is 6s sccceseeses 4.00 


Pig Iron at Date of Buying Movement. 


Season Iron Ore Prices. Iron Prices, Valley. 
Mes. Bes. O.R.non-B. Mes.non-B. Bess. No.2Fdy. 
no sale $5.25 no sale 622.15 $18.15 
no sale 4.25 no sale 15.15 15.00 
no sale 3.65 no sale 16.40 13.65 
$3.00 3.20 no sale 12.65 2.15 
2.35 2.50 no sale 9.65 9.65 

Ae E 2.25 $1.90 9.40 9.40 
3.50 2.70 2.25 12.40 11.15 
2.25 2.15 1.90 8.35 8.40 
2.25 1.85 1.75 9.55 9.80 
2.40 2:40 2.00 10.30 9.75 
4.50 4.25 4.00 24.15 22.15 
3.25 3.00 Aas 16.15 14.40 
3.25 3.29 2.43 15.90 15.90 
4.00 3.60 3.20 21.50 21.65 
3.00 2.75 2.50 13.35 13.15 
3.50 3.20 3.00 15.50 16.00 
4,00 3.70 3.50 17.25 17,25 
4.75 4,20 4.00 21.50 21.50 
4.75 4.20 4.00 18.00 17.00 





RATA: 
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PERSONAL. 


J. Sharpless Worth, president of 
the Worth Bros. Co., Coatesville, Pa., 
has recovered from an attack of pneu 
monia. 

Charles M. Schwab, president of 
the Bethlehem Steel Corporation, and 
Archibald Johnston, president of the 
Bethlehem Steel Co., have sailed for 
Europe on a business trip. 

H. D. Williams, general manager of 
the Duquesne steel works of the Car- 
negie Steel Co., has been elected presi- 
dent of the Duquesne Trust Co., suc- 
ceeding the late Charles B. Payne. 

The relief association, composed of 
6,897 employes of the Bethlehem Steel 
Co., at its annual meeting, chose J. P. 
Casey president. Over $70,000 in ben- 
efits were paid out during the year. 

Lindon W. Bates has resigned as pres- 
f the Empire Engi- 


ident and director ¢ 
neering Corporation. He has been suc- 
ceeded as president by William Barclay 
Parsons, who has been a director of the 
company. 

The Linderman Mfg. Co., Muskegon, 
Mich., will, in the future, be managed 
by Archie B. Linderman, son of the 
late A. F. Linderman, who invented the 
Linderman dove-tailing machine and 
broughi the factory to its present stand- 
ard. 

A. H. Pugh, the retiring president of 
the Cincinnati Employers’ Association 
was recently tendered a complimentary 
dinner at the Queen City club, by his 
former associates on the board of the 
association. He was presented a hand- 
some silver and china tea service suit- 
ably engraved. 

Hugh Dewart, secretary of the execu- 
tive committee and assistant treasurer of 
the Republic Iron & Steel Co., has re- 
signed to become connected with the 


Mohican Co., New York City. He has 


been associated with the Republic-Ten- 


nessee interests for about seven years, 
having become connected with the Ten- 
nessee company in 1901. 

James Donahue, for five years sec 
retary and manager of sales 
New Castle Forge & Bolt Co, New 


Castle, Pa., has resigned to accept the 


position of western sales manager of 
the Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt & 
Nut Co., with headquarters in the 


Commercial National Bank building, 
Chicago. 

Celestin Couanon, representing the 
Paris concern of Fenwick Freres & 
Co., is in this country for a four 
months’ visit to the plants manufac 
turing those lines of foundry equip 
ment for which his company acts as 
European selling agent. For the next 
few weeks he may be addressed in 
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care of the Tabon Mfg. Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Edward A. Amaden has been ap- 
pointed general superintendent and 
Howard C. Hays, assistant general 
superintendent of the Waverly ware 
houses and structural shops of the 
Carnege Steel Co. Newark, N. J. 
Both were on the ground throughout 
the building of the plant and are of 
wide experience in structural work. 
On the completion of the warehouses, 
it is announced, the connection of 
John C. Neale, assistant general 
manager of sales and structural en- 
gineer, with the plant has terminated 
and he has returned to Pittsburg. 
Mr. Neale designed the plant and 
supervised its construction. 


OBITUARY. 


Napoleon Lodor, secretary and treas- 
urer of the Frictionless Metal Co., Chat 
tanooga, Tenn., died unexpectedly at St. 
Petersburg, Fla. He was born near 
Selma, Ala., just at the close of the civil 
war, He leaves a widow and two chil 
dren. 

Sir Henry W. Tyler, chairman of 
the Westinghouse Brake Co., and dep- 
uty chairman of t 
Railway Co., died in London, Eng., 
Jan. 29. He was born in 1827, and 

e he Grand Trunk 


+ 
from 1877 to 1895 


was president of 
Railroad of Canada 

Warren Allen Pugh, vice president 
of the Pugh Foundr 


€ y Co., Kansas 
City, Mo., was found dying Jan. 


1 


his rooms from a pistol shot wound. 


The @xact manner in which he met 


his death is unknown. He was 37 
years old nd was born in Canal 
D ver, O 


O., since its ranization, died Feb. 6 
iged 32 years. He had been ill but 
one month Born in Canal, Fulton, 
O., he removed to Cleveland early in 
lif rl irst position he held \ 
with the National Screw & Tack Co., 
until the organization of the National 
Acme Co. He is survived by his 
widow, one son and his motl 


Frank W. Gould, president of the 
Union Malleable Iron Co., Moline, IIL, 
committed suicide in his bedroom, Feb. 
8, by shooting himself in the mouth. 
His troubles had nothing to do wit 
malleable company’s affairs, it is an- 


1 


h the 


nounced, but unfortunate personal invest- 
ments had absorbed his private fortune, 
apparently temporarily affecting his mind. 
He was president of the board of trustees 
of the Western Illinois Hospital for the 
Insane at Watertown, III. 
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Alexander Hanlin Morrison is dead at 
Pittsburg after a briefillness. He was 
formerly an engineer of construction 
with the Mesta Machine Co., and at the 
time of his death was employed by the 
Taylor & Wilson Co., McKees Rocks, 
Pa. He was 37 years old and is sur- 
vived by a widow and one daughter. 

John H. Farlow, president of the Far- 
low Draft Gear Co., Baltimore, Md., died 
Jan. 26. He was a young man and un- 
married. Some years ago he entered the 
employ of the South Baltimore Steel Car 
Works and became general manager. He 
left the car works Jan. 1 to become pres- 
ident of the draft gear company. 

Edward P. Norton, years ago secre- 
tary of the Belfont Iron Works Co., 
Ironton, O., and later bookkeeper for 
the Norton Iron Co. at Ashland, Ky., 
died unexpectedly at his home in Jron- 
ton.. He was a nephew of the late Fred 
Norton and Colonel Norton, pioneer 
iron masters of that region. 

Albert M. Graves, secretary of Hib- 
bard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co., whole- 
sale hardware, Chicago, died Feb. 2 
at French Lick Springs, Ind. He 





nected with the firm of which he was 
secretary f 40 4 S He was a 
memb«¢ f tl l 1 League, Ken- 
wood and ( ] ynal clubs 

Frank E. J. Pugh, one of the pro- 
prietors of the American Galvanizing 
Works, Chicago, died recently at his 
hom He was born in Kingston, 
Ont., June 20, 1861, and at the age 
f 16 he obtain 1 employment in a 
hard e sto ) uing at that 
business 14 In 1891 he be 
came ¢ n¢ l h he ( hic 2 » Gal- 
Va Ih? ( ) 1d S 1 \ Ss later 
he becan nanag f the American 
Galvanizi Works. He held this po 
sition t] n¢ his death 

Daniel S r many years one 
of the best known salesmen and en- 
gi n S succumbed to a 
sudden k of pneumonia at the 
Nashville hotel, Nashville, Tenn., Jan. 
24. Mr. Shaf« who was 47 years of 
oe t his death, had b 
for the p thr years 
Chalmers Co., Milwauke: 
tached during a portion of that time 
to the pumping engine department, 


and for the past year as sales engi- 
neer of the steam turbine department. 
Previously he was associated with the 


Hoovens-Owen 


mn, O s their southern representa 
tive, and was well known throughout 
+] + 4; ’ t + +} y 
that section as an expert on tne pow- 
er equipment of cotton mills. His 


home was in Wheeling, W. Va., where 


he is survived by an aged mother, his 
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THE PRODUCTION OF MALLEABLE CASTINGS~I 


The First of a Series of Articles Covering 
Every Phase of the Malleable Process 


Probably no branch of the iron in- 
dustry has experienced so little change 
during the centuries of existence as 
that of the manufacture of malleable 
castings. It was only in the last dec- 
ade that the stormy conditions, inci- 
dent to this end of the foundry in- 
dustry, have been mitigated by a 
greater knowledge of the fundamental 
principles underlying the various 
stages of the processes involved. We 
may safely say, that beyond the fact 
that white castings made of certain 
brands of iron, mixed and melted in 
certain ways and then annealed, would 
produce serviceable malleable castings, 
nothing specific which would serve as 
a guide in daily work was known 
prior to 1890. There is little to be 
wondered at in this, as the investiga- 
tions so far made prove conclusively 
that by subjecting castings of a com- 
position between definite limits to a 
proper heat treatment, malleabilization 
will invariably result. The fact that 
success, provided the right composi- 
tion is used, depends solely upon the 
application of heat at a high tempera- 
ture for a sufficient length of time to 
effect a change in the condition of the 
carbon present and not upon its re- 
moval, places the malleable foundry 
in a unique position. There are few 
products of the iron trade that can 
be made either valuable or worthless 
as a result of a heat treatment and 
this at a temperature considerably be- 
low the melting point. Inasmuch as 
the processes involved are not difficult 
to carry out, even by rule of thumb 
methods, provided everything is run- 
ning smoothly—and the malleable cast- 
ing has very valuable properties to com- 
mend it—a great industry has been de- 
veloped in the United States, the produc- 
tion of malleable castings in 1907 having 
been estimated at over 750,000 tons. The 
output of European foundries has been 
placed at about 50,000 tons for this peri- 
od, England and Germany being credited 
with the bulk of this tonnage, while 
France and Italy are only small produc- 
ers. In the last five years many new 
plants have been erected and extensive 
additions have been made to existing 
works. The enormous preponderance 
in the tonnage of the United States 
is entirely due to the progressiveness 
of its foundrymen, who did not rest 
content with the thin sections made in 
Europe to this day, but increased the 
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weight and thickness of their castings, 
and heavy chills were found neces- 
sary to get the metal white when 
cast. Experiments were continued in 
this country with a liberal hand for 
the advancement of the practice, not- 
withstanding the fact that in no other 
branch of the foundry industry are 
the chances for loss as great as in 
the malleable line. Nor are there any 
compensating factors in the way of 
high prices, as competition is very 
keen. Furthermore, the capital re- 
quired to operate a malleable plant is 
at least four times as great as that 
necessary for a gray iron establish- 
ment of equal tonnage. On the other 
hand, long time contracts for large 
numbers of the same section insure 
steady work, and with good contracts 
in hand it is possible to make a fair 
profit in prosperous times. Until a 
very recent date, ignorance on the 
part of the buyer permitted the foun- 
der to do pretty nearly as he pleased, 
and as a result many castings of 
an inferior quality were _ shipped. 
When accidents occurred, the mak- 
er invariably claimed that he used 
the best of metal, which was _ true, 
and so nothing could be done. In 
spite of this condition the demand of 
American builders of machinery and roll- 
ing stock was such at all times that malle- 
able castings were sought in preference 
to gray iron, even when the latter satis- 
factorily answered requirements. Unques- 
tionably, a malleable foundry located to 
insure an economical supply of material, 
with a market for its product and prop- 
erly conducted, should prove a paying 
institution. 


Historical. 


The first record of the production 
of malleable castings was made by 
Reaumur in 1722. Technical literature, 
however, during the next century and 
a half may be searched in vain for 
additional light on this subject. Seth 
Boyden, of Newark, N. J., was the 
pioneer manufacturer of malleable 
castings in this country. His record- 
ed experiments stand as a monument 
to his memory, especially in view of 
the fact that they were made at a 
time when all scientific study as ap- 
plied to industrial problems was 
frowned upon. Even though he failed 
to solve the underlying principles in- 
volved in the production of malleable 





castings, he accomplished more than 
others before him. 

It should not be forgotten that in 
the time of Reaumur, and even Seth 
Boyden, iron was an expensive lux- 
ury used principally for purposes of 
war. Few could afford to burn up a 
lot of metal in experiments, which, 
therefore, were conducted on an ex- 
tremely small scale. The production 
of a few tons of malleable castings a 
week in the early part of the nine- 
teenth century required as much 
thought and worry as the operation 
of a modern plant having a daily ca- 
pacity of 75 tons. 

However, from a study of the rec- 
ords, as well as the traditions of the 
iron industry of the world, it is 
very probable that the production 
of malleable castings in a _ crude 
and sporadic way must have orig- 
inated before the eighteenth century. 
The old slag piles of Hungary tell a 
story of ‘blast furnace perfection un- 
equaled today, though the cost in fuel 
must have been tremendous. The an- 
cient disciples of Tubal Cain certainly 
knew how they wrought, though not 
why. The forests of Germany had 
within them many a small forge and 
hearth furnace adapted from Eng- 
land, in which every variety of steel 
and iron was made. Since any one 
can take a No. 6 grade of pig iron 
and make “malleable” from it by sim- 
ply annealing with the other castings, 
it is reasonably certain that the metal 
gathering at the spout and receiving 
successive heat treatments, gave the 
old furnace men a taste of the mod- 
ern article. This happens daily in 
furnace practice, as one will find in 
rebuilding old air and open-hearth 
furnaces. 

Mysteries of the Process. 

From time immemorial the manu- 
facturer, then small, now great, main- 
tained the greatest secrecy in his es- 
tablishment. The spread of knowledge 
from these old plants reads like a ro- 
mance. The dissemination of any in- 
formation regarding malleable practice 
was not countenanced, as a rival 
might gain by it. The consumer, how- 
ever, was not considered. The result 
was that the plant would work up to 
a routine which it was ‘believed could 
not possibly be improved, and what is 
now termed stagnation or dry rot re- 
sulted. In those days the melter was 
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considered the czar of the malleable 
foundry and his resignation was 
fraught with danger, as the secrets of 
the business might be carried away by 
him. So much were the capitalists in 
the hands of their melters that they 
always became partners in the end, 
and only then changed their tactics. 
Reign of the Melter. 

It is by no means in the remote 
past that the melter was known on 
the floor as “Daddy” so-and-so. He 
would frequently order a heat held 
for hours or poured on the floor if 
for some mysterious reason he did 
not think it would make good cast- 
ings. The result was that the mold- 
ers were compelled to go home early, 
as their floors were full. The real 
reason may have been that the melt- 
er’s “toddy” did not agree with him, 
or the “super,” if not an ex-melter, did 
not greet him with proper respect. 
The melter knew whether his heat was 
“high” or “low”’—his test plug gave him 
a clue to this—this being before the days 
of steel additions, but he was compelled 
to supplement his eye and sense of 
temperature by inserting a _ thin 
wrought iron rod into the bath, leav- 
ing it there long enough to acquire 
the temperature of the molten metal, 
then drawing it out and sweeping it 
through the air. By the scintillations 
he would judge the fitness of the heat 
to be poured, providing he was satis- 
fied with the augury of the test plug. 

Supremacy of the Molder. 

The swishing of the rod through 
the air was always looked upon with 
reverence by the molders, whose 
bread and butter were involved, and 
great was their satisfaction when the 
ezar looked wise and said, “Give her 
another 10 minutes and let ’er go.” 
Occasionally, however, the molders 
took a hand in the game. One of the 
leaders would get out on the gang- 
way, hold up his shovel, and in 10 
minutes all hands would be out on 
the street endeavoring to ascertain 
the grievance that so suddenly ter- 
minated operations. The heat fre- 
quently had to be run out on to the 
floor and it was usually necessary to 
make concessions before work was re- 
sumed. 

This condition was the rule and not 
the exception in the malleable casting 
industry in the early days and was 
founded on, and _ resulted entirely 
from the secrecy that surrounded the 
practice. More could be written on 
this phase of the subject, but the above 
will show the great odds that were 
overcome and the heartbreaking strug- 
gles that were experienced by those 
who brought order out of chaos. 

To William McConway of Pitts- 
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burg, is due great credit for patiently 
but persistently supporting the scien- 
tific study of the malleable process. 
The writer desires here to pay trib- 
ute to the genius of the man from 
whom he gleaned much of his knowl- 
edge of malleable practice. A knowl- 
edge of the sound methods thus 
worked out was disseminated by the 
men who went from shop to shop, 
and with the others at work along 
similar lines, the practice was revolu- 
tionized, these changes having affected 
not so much the principle of the 
process as the methods by which they 
were carried out. 

Today, in properly conducted estab- 
lishments, the iron, mixed by the met- 
allurgist, is delivered to the foreman 
or melter on the furnace floor, is 
melted, and is invariab'y tapped on 
schedule time. Without doubt the 
process of malleable casting, called 
“tempern” in German, was prosecuted 
in substantially the same manner 
years ago, the secret having been 
handed down from father to son in 
Europe and was subsequently carried 
over to America from England. 
Reasons for Lack of Advancement. 

The fact that the process did not 
advance was in great measure due to 
the regularity of the pig iron used, 
the ability on the part of the melter to 
start anew in case of trouble by tak- 
ing a heat of straight No. 2 irons, 
and his ability to gage the annealing tem- 
perature by the cracks in the brick work 
of the ovens. The principal requirement, 
of course, is the change in_ the 
carbon from the combined to _ the 
amorphous graphitic state. These con- 
ditions were sufficient to prevent any 
advancement in the practice. Reau- 
mur and Seth Boyden left notes ex- 
plaining their methods, but the others 
did not. All of them produced some 
good and some very poor castings. 
The old scrap piles bore evidence of 
this before this material was used in 
the production of new malleable and 
basic steel. Ten years ago nearly all of 


the older malleable works were making 


castings by archaic methods, with per- 
haps some improvement in the fur- 
naces and ovens to increase their ca- 
pacity. 

Introduction of Coke Iron. 

The dawn of progress in the mal- 
leable foundry followed the introduc- 
tion of coke iron. Before this, char- 
coal iron was_ considered indispen- 
sable and the only grade that could 
be successfully used. The use of coke 
pig iron was undertaken in fear and 
trembling and only a very. small 
amount was added to the mixtures. 
This fact was guarded as a secret, 
not because of rivals, but to prevent 
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the trade from learning of the cheap- 
ening of the product. Doubtless the 
first place in which coke pig was tried 
was in a combined gray iron and mal- 
leable works. The current belief that 
pig iron took its “nature” from the 
ore and exhibited diversified proper- 
ties was then firmly rooted. Even 
today the metallurgist who hears of 
European pig with the names _ of 
the ores from which it was made 
tacked on, or is learnedly told of the 
difference between northern and south- 
ern strong, weak and soft irons, smiles 
and seeks to be enlightened. The ter- 
rors of the malleable man, had he 
known that his cold b'ast charcoal 
was being made by a warm blast proc- 
ess, can only be imagined. The iron 
salesmen themselves were not ad- 
vised of this fact, although the fur- 
nace operators soon appreciated the 
value of stoves. 

After the prejudice against coke 
iron was removed, the swing of the 
pendulum was in the opposite direc- 
tion and all grades were tried, with 
the result that some works came to mis- 
trust all coke grades. All kinds 
of job lot irons, off Bessemer, and 
grades that should never have entered 
a foundry, were tried during the hard 
times late in the nineties and many 
bad castings were produced. Had a 
rational. way of making mixtures with 
the new iron been pursued, such as using 
as much as possible in a heat, then re- 
peating, using the sprues of the first 
heat, casting test bars for trial, many of 
the troubles of the manufacturers and 
annoyances experienced by the con 
sumers, might have been avoided. To 
day coke iron for malleable work is 
especially made. Plenty of coke is 
used in the furnace with but little of 
cinder. These grades are known as coke 
malleables and if they contain more than 
0.75 per cent of silicon, can be consid 
ered first class. 

When coke iron was used in a lim- 
ited way, it was frequently considered 
necessary to impress the customer 
with the fact that the charcoal iron 
was the mainstay of the mixture. The 
writer recalls a period when he used 
coke irons exclusively to the extent 
of 2,000 tons a month. It was con- 
sidered necessary to maintain a small 
stock of charcoal pig iron in the yard 
on general principles. It is interest- 
ing to note that the change from char- 
coal to coke iron was one of the prin- 
cipal reasons for the reduction in the 
price of the former material, and to- 
day only those plants, which on ac- 
count of their location find charcoal 
iron as cheap as coke, are justified in 
adhering to it for their mixtures. 

The introduction of steel scrap into the 
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mixture marked the next forward 
stride in the history of the malleable 
casting industry. Coincident with 
this was the use of annealed scrap, 
that is scrap malleable castings, in 
new work. This was attempted only 
by those, however, who were con- 
versant with its use, as many difficul- 
ties were encountered. The use of 
scrap malleable, however, greatly in- 
creased ‘the strength of the castings 
and the time of their introduction 
marks the change from the ancient 
to the modern malleable practice. 

The chemical laboratory also played 
an important part in the advancement 
of the industry, and as a result of the 
scattering of skilled workers, informa- 
tion regarding modern malleable prac- 
tice was quickly disseminated. Im- 
provements in equipment speedily fol- 
lowed and these will be discussed in 
one of the succeeding articles. 

The malleable industry today has 
reached a higher stage of advance- 
ment in the United States than in any 
other country of the world. While 
the underlying principles of the proc- 
ess are known to but few, there is 
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little excuse for the production of de- 
fective castings if proper methods are 
carefully pursued. 

Unsolved Problems. 

Further advancement is dependent 
upon the solution of problems deal- 
ing with the constitution of malleable 
castings. We do not know at the 
present time why cupola malleables 
require an annealing heat several hun- 
dred degrees higher than air or open- 
hearth furnace iron. The underlying 
principles of the oxidation of the 
bath, which is a frequent cause of de- 
fective iron, is practically unknown to 
the majority of those engaged in this 
industry. Heats are frequently made 
that will not pour nor anneal prop- 
erly, but the causes are still being 
sought. To produce castings from 
successive heats so that with the 
same composition they will have the 
same physical strength regardless of 
how they are tested, is a problem par- 
tially solved for steel, but not yet ap- 
proached for malleable cast iron. 

Sufficient progress in the study of 
iron with the microscope has been 


THE NATIVE ORES OF JACKSON 


The native ores, which are used in the 
furnaces of Jackson are, with one ex- 
ception, found upon a higher level than 
the town. They lie at distances of three 
to ten miles from the village. There is 
ore in every direction from the village, 
but the supply comes almost entirely from 
the west and south. 

It is difficult to make a division of 
these ores as some classes overlap. I 
shall divide them thus: Limestone, 
blackband, red block, pebble block, sand 
block, limonite, siderite, kidney, hamden. 
In this division, I have omitted one ore, 
to which I shall afterward refer simply 
as block ore. 


Limestone with Charcoal Fuel. 


The ore which has done the most for 
this region in the past is limestone. So 
far as I can learn, the early charcoal 
furnaces, with few exceptions, used this 
ore; hence, it is this ore which gave 
rise to the Hanging Rock region. -It 
lies above the limestone, whence it de- 
rives its name. The vein is contiguous, 
although in many places it is very thin, 
its thickness diminishing to 1 inch. 
The iron content is 40 to 55 per cent. 
The sulphur content is rather high, which 
makes it undesirable with furnaces using 





1A paper presented before the Crucible Club, 
November, 1907, by D. F. Morgan, chemist, 
the Jackson Iron & Steel Co. 


coke or stone coal fuel, but it can be 
easily smelted with charcoal on account 
of the lower sulphur content of that fuel. 
It consists of red ore and also of blue. 
The blue is easily confused with lime- 
stone and often I have found, when sam- 
pling this ore, that much of the so- 
called blue ore is limestone. The red ore 
is an oxide and the blue a carbonate. 


Ore Above the Coal Seam. 


Blackband is an ore which is found 
above the Jackson No. 1 coal. It is 
the one exception to which I referred 
concerning the relative levels of ores to 
the village of Jackson. It is about 4 to 6 
inches in thickness. Its iron content is 
about 30 per cent and it loses about 50 
per cent on ignition, which makes the 
iron content in the calcined ore about 
60 per cent. 

There is enough carbon in the ore to 
calcine it without the additon of extra 
fuel. Clinging to the ore is a very thin 
vein of cannel coal. In roasting this ore 
there is great danger of generating too 
much heat so that it runs together, or 
“loops,” as it is commonly called; and 
there are many cases in which the ore 
has been reduced to metallic iron. This 
looping causes an additional expense, as 
it is necessary to dynamite the ore in 
order to tear it apart. 

Near the edge of the kiln, the ore 
crumbles into a soft red ore. The only 
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made to warrant the belief that in 
the not distant future we may be able 
to distinguish the constituents of the 
material by means of etching with 
various chemicals. When the sul- 
phides and phosphides of iron, or the 
manganese-sulphur compounds can be 
seen directly under the microscope it 
is probable that a method may be 
found by which the dangerous ingre- 
dients may be so scattered or ar- 
ranged that they will. do the least 
harm. 


The book on malleable cast iron 
has therefore only been opened and 
with the abandonment of secrecy— 
really only a mask for ignorance—for- 
ward strides may be anticipated that 
will overshadow all previous advance- 
ment. < 


Each process and every stage of 
malleable manufacture as it is known 
today will be described and discussed 
in this work, and explanations will be 
made of all of the mysteries which 
surrounded the practice in the early 
days and which have disappeared with 
the application of scientific methods. 


COUNTY, OHIO’ 


blackband which is now being smelted in 
a furnace is that from the coal mine 
of the Star Furnace Co., which is two 
miles west of Jackson. 

There have been attempts made to 
smelt it in the raw state, but have been 
unsuccessful with the Star furnace, al- 
though I have been told that it was very 
successful with charcoal furnaces. It 
has always been a question whether it 
could not be successfully smelted raw 
by reducing the proportion of coal to 
such a degree as to allow the same 
amount of volatile matter as is in the 
charge when using calcined ore. 

The high sulphur content of this ore 
necessitates its being worked only to a 
limited proportion in the furnace. The 
ore is high in manganese and has a phos- 
phorus content of about 0.17 per cent. 
It is very dark in color with streaks of 
gray iron carbonate mingled throughout. 
The greater the amount of iron carbon- 
ate, the richer the ore. 

I made a few attempts to determine 
the amount of volatile matter and fixed 
carbon in this ore by the method ordinar- 
ily used in analyzing coal, viz., heat for 
31%4 minutes over a moderate flame and 
3% minutes with a blast lamp. I found 
that the ore loses more by the seven 
minutes’ ignition in a closed crucible than 
by two hours’ ignition in an open cruci- 
ble. This is on accoun. of the ore being 
reduced to ferrous oxide in the closed 
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crucible and its being burned to ferric 
oxide in the open, 


A High Phosphorus Ore. 


Hamden ore is an ore which is found 
about two miles east of Hamden station 
and was used by the Hamden furnace, 
which has been wrecked for 23 years. 
Hamden furnace was noted as being one 
of the three furnaces in the world mak- 
ing high phosphorus iron. The furnace 
was compelled to abandon this ore on 
account of the phosphorus. The ore de- 
creases in iron from top to bottom, At 
the top, the ore ranges from 42 to 45 
per cent iron, with a phosphorus content 
of 1.4 per cent. In going down through 
the ore, the iron oxide is replaced to a 
certain extent by apatite rock. The vein 
is from 12 to 15 feet in thickness. I 
have never analyzed: the two feet at the 
bottom of this vein, nor have I been 
able to find a chemist who has done 
so; but I have been imtormed that it 
contains 714 per cent phosphorus. I 
have analyzed the ore just above this 
two feet and found it to contain iron 
24 per cent, phosphorus 534 per cent. 
Taking this analysis and assuming 12% 
per cent phosphorus as going into the 
slag, one ought to be able to make an 
iron of 17!4 per cent phosphorus, the 
same as is made in the blast furnace at 
Rockdale, Tenn. There is much ferro- 
phosphorus imported from England. 

Many of the local furnaces aim to keep 
on hand a small quantity of Hamden ore 
to increase the phosphorus content in iron 
when desirable. 


Block Ore. 


The block is an ore which is found 
from seven to ten miles from Jackson 
in a southerly direction; and at a point 
six miles north of Jackson the same level 
is found with traces of the same ore. 

This ore was smelted about 35 years 
ago by the Jackson furnace, which was 
one of the few charcoal furnaces which 
did not use limestone ore. It is about 
8 inches in thickness, but most of it which 
can be obtained by present methods of 
mining has been mined. In mining this 
ore, the miner calculates that he can 
mine it profitably if he can obtain an 
inch of ore for every foot of stripping. 

This ore ranges from 42 to 52 per cent 
iron with from 0.15 to 0.50 per cent sul- 
phur. It is a red hematite and parts 
with its oxygen very easily. Owing 
to the cheapness of other ores nearer 
the furnaces, there is but little red block 
used at present. I believe that there is a 
great opening for the furnaces to go 
into this mining with a steam shovel, 
as the land owners are glad to receive 
25c per ton royalty and the calculation is 
made that there are about 2,500 tons 
per acre. There is no railroad to this 
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ore, but it is down grade to Jackson, 
which makes teaming very easy. There 
has been hope in this region that, when 
the D. T. & I. railroad builds its own 
line from Jackson to Bloom, it will go 
through these ore fields and tap the coal 
field of the southern part of the county. 
This ore, like the red limestone ore, 
often runs into the blue ore, which is a 
carbonate ore and high in sulphur. It 
is about the same analysis as the red 
block, 42 per cent to 52 per cent iron 
with 20 to 25 per cent silica and alumina. 


Limonite. 


Limonite is a yellow ore which some- 
times runs as high as 50 per cent in iron, 
but the limonite ores which are worked 
at present have an iron content of 30 to 
39 per cent. This ore has been worked 
much of late years. It is a hydrate and 
hence contains from 12 to 15 per cent 
moisture. It has a sulphur content of 
about 0.1 per cent. Just beneath this 
ore is very often found a gray ore with 
about 33 per cent iron. In some li- 
monite, however, there is to be found 
bastard limestone which resembles closely 
the ore in appearance. Bastard lime- 
stone is a local name which we have 
for a rock which contains about 50 per 
cent calcium and magnesium carbonates 
and an equal amount of gangue. This 
limestone is very high in sulphur and 
thus causes to be made a high sulphur 
iron with basic slag. This rock is unlike 
the gray ore in that it is all through 
the ore instead of beneath it. 


Calcining Sand Block. 


The ore, which is mostly used in mak- 
ing silvery iron, is sand block. Ow- 
ing to the cheapness of rich lake ores, 
the furnaces are each year raising the 
standard of sand block, so that now they 
aim to buy nothing which contains less 
than 33 per cent iron, although formerly 
it was the custom to smelt ore with an 
iron content of 15 to 18 per cent, which 
causes an increase of fuel and flux. The 
ore, as the name implies, is of a very 
sandy nature, the iron compound of 
which may be either limonite or hematite. 
Most of the sand block used is limonite. 

The ore is often calcined. This is 
done by placing layers of slack coal and 
layers of ore alternately and burning. 
The furnaces have slack coal as a waste 
product and it therefore makes calcining 
economical. After calcining, the ore is 
screened before charging into the fur- 
nace: so by calcining a three-fold ad- 
vantage is claimed: (1) eliminations of 
moisture and volatile matter and a por- 
tion of the sulphur; (2) elimination of 
aluminous matter by screening; (3) the 
silica becomes intimately mixed with the 
oxide of iron. The last of these three 
advantages has reference to the theory 
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formerly held, that in order to make 
silvery, or high silicon iron, it is neces- 
sary to have the silica and iron oxide 
intimately mixed. It is now made by 
raw ore, either sand block or limonite. 
As for the elimination of the clayey mat- 
ter, this may be done with less expense 
by spraying the ore before charging. So 
the only advantage is the first. To off- 
set this may be placed the disadvantage 
of having some of the ash of the coal 
fused wtih the ore. 
Some Little Used Ores. 

Kidney ore is very rich in iron, but is 
difficult to obtain without mixture with 
lower grade ore. There is practically 
none of it used. 

The siderite, which I have seen, is 
limited to a few hand samples. These 
samples were high in iron with about 4 
per cent silica. I believe that it does 
not exist in paying quantities. To my 
knowledge none of it has been smelted. 

Pebble block is an ore which exists 
in the oxide and hydrate states. The 
oxide seems to be of an tgneous forma- 
tion with an iron content of 33 per cent. 
It is never found in large quantities. 
What little pebble block has been used 
has proven very desirable in making high 
silicon iron. 

The last ore to be mentioned is an 
ore which is found 10 miles from Jack- 
son. It cannot be placed under any of 
the previous divisions and is called block 
ore. The vein is 4 feet thick and it con- 
sists of iron oxide with traces of sandy 
limonite ore clinging to it. This sandy 
ore is of a porous nature and contains 
38 to 39 per cent iron. The oxides con- 
tain 44 to 46 per cent iron. This ore 
is the most easily smelted of all the 
ores. 

Judging Ores by Sight. 

The question arises—how can we judge 
ore by sight? There are peculiarities in 
each ore, for instance, in the block ore 
the sandy appearance of sand rock which 
we condemn in other ores. In order to 
ascertain whether this is ore or sand 
rock, it is necessary to strike it with a 
pick. Sand rock gives a gritty sound 
and leaves a white streak. The ore gives 
no sound and leaves a yellow streak. In 
other ores it is sometimes necessary to 
strike with a pick to show the streak of 
red hematite. 

From the description of the ores, we 
should draw the conclusion that it is not 
economical to use native ores alone un- 
der present conditions. It might be eco 
nomical if we had only charcoal fuel, but 
with the increased ash and sulphur of 
coal and coke it is necessary to use rich 
er ores to obtain a fair yield. Besides, 
it is doubtful whether a mixture of na- 
tive ore could be obtained to make an 
iron of as low phosphorus as is now 
demanded by the trade. 
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A PNEUMATICALLY OPERATED ANNEALING 
FURNACE CHARGING MACHINE 


HE CHARGING and discharging 
of annealing furnaces is by far 
the most laborious and expen- 


sive work connected with the manu- 
facture of malleable castings. In a 
majority of the foundries the stacks 


pots are placed in the 
removed by hand trucks. 
stack, pro- 
used, is fre- 
four six 
delegated to this 


number employed varying 


of annealing 
furnaces and 
As the 


vided large 


weight of any 


pots are 


quently as high as tons, 


men are always 


work, the 


truck, which greatly adds to the an- 
nealing cost. 


Pneumatic Charging Machine. 


Realizing that a big improvement 
could be made in existing charging 
methods, J. G. Blum, Toledo, who has 
had a wide experience in maileable work, 
has designed and is building a pneu- 
matic charging machine that can be 
operated by one man. A large num- 
ber are already in use, and stacks of 
pots are handled by the three sizes 


the guide wheel is shown in Fig. 3. 

Owing to the nature of the work 
for which it is designed, the machine 
is of exceedingly heavy construction, 
the frame being bulit of I-beams 3% 
x 6 inches. The beams of the three 
sizes of machines—10, 12 and 14 feet 
—are respectively 8, 10 and 12 feet 
long. The machine is driven by a 15- 
horsepower air motor of special design, 
located at the rear near the operator’s 
seat, and is bolted to the frame. The 
machine is propelled by a chain and 























Fic. 
with the weight of the pots. During 
the summer months, much difficulty is 
experienced by the manufacturers in 
securing men to work at the furnaces, 
are frequently over-an- 
nealed, as a sufficient force can not 
always be mustered to remove the 
pots when the annealing has reached 
t 


and charges 


) 
] 
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le proper stage. Several works have 
installed furnaces equipped with re- 
movable crowns that are lifted off by 
overhead charging cranes, and the 
stacks of pots are also lowered into 
the ovens and removed in this way. 


The remaining plants utilize the hand 
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OF PNEUMATIC CHARGING 
of machines, varying in weight from 
2,000 to 10,000 pounds. In each in- 
stance, from six to 20 men have been 
displaced on the annealing floor, and 
the machine is conceded to be the 
greatest labor saving device introduced 
into the last 
decade. 

A front view of the charging ma- 
chine, showing the lifting forks which 


malleable foundries in 


pass underneath the stool of the 
stack, is shown in Fig. 1; a stack of 
annealing boxes in position on the 


forks of the machine is shown in Fig. 
2, and the operating end together with 


MACHINE SHOWING LIFTING ForRKS 


sprocket drive, having a compound 
reduction from the main shaft of the 
motor to the axle of the main drive 
wheel. The chains are of the dia- 
mond roller bearing type. On the 
driving axle is mounted a compen- 
sating gear which is _ required to 
equalize the driving power of both 
driving wheels, and permits the ma- 
chine to turn in an area equal to its own 
length and to be operated in a confined 
space, making it adaptable to any anneal- 
ing floor. 

The lifting cylinder, which raises and 
lowers the forks, is mounted above the 
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Fic. 2—CHARGING MACHINE WITH STACK oF Ports 


large driving wheels, and is secured to 
the main frame of the machine, the pis- 
ton in the cylinder in addition having a 
thrust bearing on the main driving axle. 
The forks are bolted direct to the main 
frame, and when air is admitted into the 
top of the lifting cylinder, this end of the 
machine is raised, and when the air 
is released the machine is lowered, 
thereby lowering the forks. The driv- 
ing wheels, however, remain station- 
ary. 


The bumper shown above the forks 
is mounted on springs having a suffi- 
cient tension to permit the pots to 
rest against it, and it automatically 
adjusts itself to any inequalities in 
the pots, such as bulging sides, re- 
sulting from frequent annealing. 

Air Transmission. : 

Air is transmitted to the cylinder 
through a pipe connected with the 
main air line, and the operation of the 
cylinder is controlled by a lever con- 
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nected with the 3-way cock. The 
engine throttle is operated by a foot 
lever underneath the operator's seat, and 
a hand lever controls the reversing mech- 
anism. The guide wheel shown in Figs. 
2 and 3 is ‘controlled by a chain and 
sprocket connected with a hand _ lever. 
This wheel is made very heavy, and has 
a chilled surface to withstand rough ser- 
vice. 

Air is piped from a compressor to suit- 
able points in front of the annealing fur- 
naces, from which it is carried by a 
hose arranged in festoons from an 
overhead trolley. This arrangement 
gives the air transmission medium 
its requisite flexibility and permits 
the machine to operate in and out 
of the furnaces and on any _ part 
of the annealing floor. Provided with 
200 feet of hose, the machine will op- 
erate over an area of 50 x 200 feet. 
The air pipe to the engine, with 
which the hose is connected, has a 
height of about 4 feet above the 
floor, giving an additional working 
space of 16 feet, and it further serves 
to keep the hose from dragging. 

With a competent operator, the ma- 
chine can charge or unload one stack 
a minute. This was recently accom- 
plished in a 100-pot furnace, which re- 
quired eight men three hours to load 
and the same time to discharge, the 
pots being hauled an average distance 
of 150 feet from the furnace, the 
stacks ranging in weight from 2,500 
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Fic. 3—OperaATING END oF PNEUMATIC CHARGING MACHINE 
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to 4,500 pounds. An air compressor 
with a capacity of 150 cubic feet of 
free air per minute is of sufficient 
size to operate one of these machines. 
The air consumption, however, will 
vary with the size of the pots handled 
and the speed at which the machine 
is operated. 





NAVY YARD IMPROVEMENT. 

Important changes in the power plant 
of the Charlestown navy yard are ex- 
pected soon. An appropriation of $295,- 
000 has been asked of congress, and fa- 
vorable action is looked for as it bears 
the recommendation of the local yard’s 
engineer and by the chief of his bureau 
and the secretary of the navy at Wash- 
ington. This appropriation is intended 
to complete the consolidation of the pow- 
er plants of the various departments of 
the yard, which was undertaken as a 
result of the bureau of yards and dock’s 
order of Feb. 16, 1905. Already about 
$175,000 has been expended in the pur 
chase and installation of new machinery, 
and a first-class building has been erect- 
ed at an expense of $167,000. Plans for 
the new machinery have been drawn and 
specifications will be prepared in antici- 
pation of favorable action by congress. 
Within two weeks it is planned to have 
the central power station take over the 
work of the department of construction 
and repairs plant and supply power to 
all the shops of that department. All 
these shops, taken as a whole, require the 
most power of any department. The 
steam engineering and equipment depart 
ments have also plants which are to be 
merged into the central station. Already 
there are installed one 500-kilowatt, one 
750-kilowatt and one 1,000-kilowatt tur- 
bine and a battery of boilers of 2,600 
horsepower capacity. The additional 
funds will be used to install one 2,000- 
kilowatt unit, an air compressor with a 
capacity for 6,000 cubic feet per minute, 
another battery of boilers with 2,200 
horsepower capacity, and accessories, It 
is expected that most of the discarded 
machinery will be either sent to other 
navy yards or else sold. 


gest shipment of fence wire 


The big; 
ever made from the Minnequa steel 
plant of the Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Co. was recently dispatched from Pu- 
eblo, Colo., to Ottawa, Kans. The 
cons gnment consisted of 20 cars and 
contained approximately 16,500 miles 
of wire, or enough to circle two-thirds 
of the way around the world. Various 
banners were attached to the cars on 
each side, one of them reading: “A 
solid train of wire from the C. F. & 
I. Co., Pueblo, Colo., for the Warner 


Fence Co., Ottawa, Kans.” 
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THE WESTINGHOUSE POST 
BRAKE FOR ROLLING 
MILL SERVICE. 

The Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co., Pittsburg, has recently placed on the 
market an improved brake, designed to 
meet the requirements of motor work 
in iron and steel mill service. It is of 
the soleno'd post type, and is known as 
post brake type S. P. The construction 
of the brake is shown in Fig. 1, while 
Fig. 2 illustrates its application to a 

motor. 

Referring to Fig. 1 the brake wheel A 
is carried on the motor shaft, while the 
shoes B bear on it, being mounted within 
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and the wheel, and as soon as contact is 
made the spring ceases to contract. This 
results in the braking force never going 
beyond its normal value, and the stress 
on the brake parts and motor shaft is 
low, and the load is stopped in a mini- 
muin of time. To eliminate any hammer 
blow effect, the plunger of the solenoid 
is provided with lost motion to permit 
of over-travel. 

There is practically nothing in con- 
nection with the brake to get out of or- 
der. The only attention needed is an 
occasional adjustment to take up the play 
due to the wear of the shoes. The means 
provided for adjustment are shown also 























Fic. 1—WESTINGHOUSE PosT 


a structural frame composed of the beam 
C, the compression member D, the ten-- 
sion member E and the frame G. The 
brake is controlled by a heavy steel spring 
O and a solenoid encased in a: cast steel 
frame F. The brake is built entirely of 
cast iron and steel, cast iron being used 
in the wheel and shoes, where its better 
wearing qualities and cheapness of re- 
newal make it preferable to steel. The 
shoes and wheel are operated dry, andl 
cast iron has also been found to be the 
best for metallic surfaces in contact un- 
lubricated. The wear on the _ wheel 
amounts to about one-sixteenth of that 
of the shoe. 

The shoes are clamped to the wheel 
during the braking period by means of 
a spring and are released by the solenoid. 
The maximum pressure is applied at the 
moment of contact between the shoes 


Tyre Motor BRAKE, 


in Fig. 1, I being the screw for adjusting 
clearance of the brake shoes and J a 
screw to take up the wear of the shoe. 
K is a nut for adjusting the travel of 
the beam. 

In the design of the brake special at- 
tention has been paid to heating tenden- 
cies and ample provision has been made 
to counteract any effect resulting from 
heating. The rim of the wheel is corru- 
gated on the under side, which not only 
increases its strength, but provides a 
maximum of radiating surface. The 
arms are numerous and curved to per- 
mit expansion of the rim, due to heat- 
ing, without producing any unusual stress 
upon either arms or rims. On each side 
of the arms and extended from the hub 
are vanes designed to produce an air 
current directed against the corrugations 
on the inside of the rim while the wheel 
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is running. This increases the radiation 
of heat generated and keeps the heat 
away from the motor bearing. 

The cast iron shoes have a solid thick 
face to permit of long wear. On the 
rear of the shoe a series of narrow ribs 
is provided, strengthening the shoe and 
increasing the radiating surface. In 
operation the shoe is free to turn on a 
pivot and find a true seat on the wheel. 
This distributes the pressure on the 
wheel uniformly and eliminates unusual 
wear on any one part of the shoe. 

The magnet is of cast steel, the frame 
completely enclosing the coil. It is piv- 
oted at the base to prevent any tendency 
to bind as it follows the wear of the 
shoe. The coil is wound either in series 
or shunt for direct current of 110, 220 
or 500 volts. The series winding is said 
to be preferable to the shunt due to the 
quicker action and is considered as a 
standard. Series coils will release the 
brake at 0.6 of the full load current of 

















Fic, 2—WESTINGHOUSE Post Type Moror 
3RAKE ATTACHED To MoOrTorR,. 


the motor and will hold it open at 0.1 
full load current. 

The brake is secured to the motor by 
means of suitable brackets which may 
be made intregal with the motor frame 
when so specified. This arrangement is 
recommended as it precludes all possi- 
bilities of the brake getting out of align- 
ment. Five sizes are at present built, 
viz., for 25, 50, 75, 100 and 150-horse 
power motors. They may be applied to 
any type of motor used in mill or crane 


service, 


Dismiss Rebate Case.—The charge 
of unlawful rebating, upon which the 
Camden Iron Works was convicted 
and fined $3,000 in September, 1906, 
has been dismissed by Judge Dallas 
in the United States appellate court 
at Philadelphia. The court found that 
no published tariff or rate had been 
filed with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and therefore the Cam- 
den company could not be guilty of 
rebating. 
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A NEW INDUSTRIAL RAILWAY 
SWITCH. 

The accompanying illustration shows 

a new industrial railway switch, which 
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being operated easily and quickly by 
the foot. The manufacturer claims 
that it is simple, durable and reliable 
and can be placed in position by any 





Fic. 1—CHASE PATENT SwitcH, SHOWING MAIN LINE CONNECTION. 


is being manufactured by the Chase 
Foundry & Mfg. Co., Columbus, O. 
The switch consists of ‘two plates 
which carry a double oscillating rail 
and two sections of double rail, one 
frog, one switch stand complete and 
connecting rods. The plates of both 
the switch and frog are recessed to 
receive the end of the rail to which 
it joins, preventing any possibility of 
either the rail or switch being forced 
out of position or alignment by hard 


ordinary workman without the assist- 
ance of a blacksmith or other skilled 
mechanic. 

The Springfield Railway Co., Spring- 
field, Mass., recently installed a twin 
vertical air pump and jet condenser, which 
is claimed to be as large as any ever 
made. It was built at the plant of the 
Blake Pump & Condenser Co., Fitchburg. 
The condenser is 18 by 44 by 24 feet and 
the circulating pump has two 18-inch 








Fic. 2—CHASE PATENT SwitcH SET For SIDE TRACK. 


usage or frost. In cases where the 
loads to be carried are not heavy, or 
the speed of the car not over five or 
six miles an hour, ‘the switch can be 
used independent of the switch stand, 


steam cylinders, two 44-inch water 
cylinders and a 24-inch stroke. It is 
connected with a McIntosh & Seymour 
engine of from 4,000 to 5,000 horse- 


power, 
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A NEW REVERSIBLE PNEUMAT- 
IC DRILL. 

The accompanying illustrations 

features of a new reversible pneumatic 

drill recently developed by the Cleve- 


show 


land Pneumatic Tool Co., Cleveland. 
Fig. 1 illustrates the internal mechan- 


ism, together with a section of the re- 
versing valve and a section of the con- 
nection between the piston and piston 
rod. The drill is of the four-cylinder 
type, two cylinders working on a single 
crank shaft, the crank shaft being geared 
to the drill spindle, as shown in Fig. 1. 
The cylinders are controlled by a one- 
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half revolution. Reference to Fig. 1 will 
show the means by which this is accom- 
plished. Ordinarily the path of the air 
is through the passages around the out- 
side of the plug inserted in the handle, 
through the valve and thence into the 
cylinders, The cylinders exhaust through 
the valve and into the central hole in 
the plug in the throttle handle, and into 
atmosphere through the holes shown at 
A half turn of 
reverses the 


one end of the passage. 
the throttle handle sleeve 
course of the air, its passage then being 
from the hose through the passages into 
the hole at the end of the central cham- 
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Fic. 1—SEcTION OF 





CLEVELAND REVERSIBLE 


PNEUMATIC DRILL; THROTTLE HANLDE 


AND PISTON ROD CONNECTION. 


duplex rotating valve driven’ by 


from the main spindle of the 


piece 
gearing 
drill 


valve is 


as shown in the illustration. This 
placed between and at an equal 
distance from the two sets of cylinders, 
the top section of the valve controlling 
the upper pair and the lower section 
controlling the bottom pair. 
od secures uniformity of piston action 
of the drill 


minimum. 


This meth- 


and reduces vibration to a 
The valve is of steel, hard- 
ened and ground, and is made hollow 
to permit storage of oil in it. The oil 


is introduced through channels to the 


valve thus insuring constant and 
thorough lubrication. The 
applies to the crank shafts, one of which 
is shown in section in Fig. 2. 

The reversing of the drill is con- 
trolled by the throttle handle, the ma- 
chine full 


speed by turning the throttle handle one- 


seat, 
same feature 


being instantly reversed at 


ber in the plug into the valve and cylin- 
ders, the exhaust being through the pas- 
sages previously used for live air. 

The driving crank is of forged steel, 
the wrist pin and main bearings being 
unusually large, giving wide bearing sur- 


faces tending to lengthen the life of 
both crank and connections. The main 


criving gear and pinions are enclosed in 
a case separate from the crank chamber 
to permit of independent lubrication. The 
spindle bearing is made of extra length 
to protect the spindle from strain when 
the machine is used in the horizontal po- 
sition. The thrust of the drill is not 
taken by the frame of the machine but 
is taken directly on the feed screw by 
means of a spindle bearing in a iixed 
feed 
feature is 


which the screw 1S 


This 


post upon 


mounted. shown in 
Fig. 3. 


The cylinder body is in one piece and 
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is provided with hand hole openings pro- 
viding easy access to the crank and con- 
This enables the operator to 
disconnect the crank and take out the 
pistons without extensive dissembling of 
the machine. The ball and socket joint, 


nections. 





Fic. 2—CRANKSHAFT OF .CLEVELAND 
PNEUMATIC DRILL. 


provided in the connection between the 
piston and piston rod, eliminates any 
lability of the pistons to bind in the 
cylinder. 

The machines are built in five sizes, 
adapted to take drills with a Morse 
taper shank from one to five respect- 
ively. The two smaller sizes have a 
feed of 3% inches, the intermediate size 
314 inches, the No. 4 size 4% inches, and 





3—FEED SCREW AND THRUST 


SPINDLE. 


F Ic. 


the large size 4%4 inches, respectively. 
The capacity for drilling in steel, ranges 
from 19/32 to 3% inches for the largest 
to smallest sizes, respectively. The air 
consumption of the five sizes is 15, 20, 
25 and 50 cubic feet per minute, re- 


spectively. 
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THE COST OF REHEATING 
INGOTS. 

We are indebted to the S. R. Smythe 
Co, Pittsburg, for the following infor- 
mation regarding the coal consumption 
required in reheating, in soaking pit 
furnaces, steel ingots. The cost of 
reheating Bessemer and open-hearth 
ingots varies, inasmuch as the charg- 
ing of 3essemer ingots to’ the 
soaking pits is usually continuous, 
whereas, in  open-hearth practice 
there is oftentimes an interval of 
several hours, during which time no 
ingots are being charged. When the 
open-hearth furnaces are pouring, the 
ingots naturally crowd the soaking pits, 
several heats of steel being delivered at 
the same time. All this steel cannot 
be charged hot in the furnace and for 
this reason a considerable quantity of 
the ingots are cold before being 
charged, with a consequent increase in 
the amount of heat required to bring 
them to working temperature. The av- 
erage output and fuel consumption of 
the pit furnaces, based upon the above 
varying conditions, as determined by 
the S. R. Smythe Co., are as follows: 
Capacity of one four-hole soaking pit 
furnace for 24 hours, using producer 
gas, 170 tons, operating with part hot 
and part cold ingots. Operating with 
all hot ingots; the capacity is 220 tons. 
The coal consumed per ton of steel in 
reheating part hot and part cold ingots 
ranges from 300 to 350 pounds. For 
reheating all hot ingots the coal con- 
sumption varies from 200 to 250 pounds 
The coal under consideration is average 
Pennsylvania or West Virginia bitumin- 
ous run of mine gas coal, the average 
analysis of which is shown in the fol- 
lowing table, together with that of the 
gas produced from it: 

Analysis of Coal. 


Per Ce nt 
EN RE ee FEE Tee Oe 1.1 
Volatsie matter 2. ccccs cnc ccccccscssce 36.05 
I TOR oc nsec d 500000000 068.0008 55.76 
RS Cen ss Seb es ebp atts ob ke sone eeeee 6.26 
ee A it to eee ee eee 0.74 
100.00 


Analysis of Gas. 


Per Cent. 





REWERORCR RTE kano cn cc cicccceccevess 11.41 
Oxymen—O ni dn cccccccccccccccccns 0.08 
ERPONTINOOOD, 0 okis prin sb ccc eeses cine 3.61 
Carbon monoxide—CO .......- eee eeee 22.98 
Carbon diomide—COe ....ccccccccccce 4.04 
WMTOMENR—N ln ka cape vnsseccccsccseces 57.88 

100.00 





Elects Officers—The annual meet- 
ing of the Brier Hill Iron & Coal 
Co. was held in Youngstown, O., Jan. 
21. The following officers were elect- 
ed: Geo. Tod, president; J. G. But- 
ler Jr., vice president and general 
manager; H. H. Stambaugh, treasurer; 
and R. C. Steese, secretary. The 
board of directors consists of Geo. 
Tod, J. G. Butler Jr, H. H. Stam- 
baugh, John Tod, David Tod. 
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THE ELECTRICAL REDUCTION 
OF TITANIFEROUS 
IRON ORES.' 

Sess 
3Y GUSTAVE GIN. 

Titaniferous iron ores are found in 
many places, at times in such quantities 
that their utilization in the metallurgy of 
iron might be very profitable. Besides 
ilmenite, the known deposits of which 
are not extensive enough to be worked 
on a large scale, there exist large depos- 
its of iron minerals containing titanic 
iron ore concentrated by nature along 
with magnetite. Such deposits are found 
in Norway, Sweden, the United States 
and Canada, in considerable abundance 
in the form of black sands. They are 
likewise found on the coast of the is- 
land of Santiago, among the Cape 
Verde Islands, and on the southern coast 
of Java. They can be easily enriched 
by electro-magnetic concentration. 

Such black sands and the concentrates 
from them, are but little used in the 
metallurgy of iron, although their purity 
and freedom from phosphorus and sul- 
phur ought to make them desirable. It 


ORE ME 

Per cent. 
SOE pine pe ae 28.50 Bess oncibtes 
Pee cabusees Sxse eee 49.95 NRE sa oce es’ 
MEM Sec sss shes cance 0.98 Rn tee eee wisies 
LS SS 2 er a 0.37 Be eta altho 
RN es on ora dip gi dnlere 2.35 Fos ce aabarvetk 
PE Chadds ¥en a Sauen 16.00 RSS ae 
Ge Sioa wan vied 5600 1.60 : ee eee 

Undetermined ........ 0.25 

100,00 


seems that this difference is based on 
the opinion, that the titaniferous slags 
resulting from their use are difficultly 
fusible in the blast furnace. 

In 1901, the author treated in an elec- 
tric furnace titaniferous iron ore from 
Norway of the following composition: 
Per cent 


PD .. cvsceie veh 55.73) Fe = 53.76 per cent 
3.16 } TiOe = 16.40 per cent 


I eof A ere ae 

cio. | Seren 30.90 
SY re ree 0.56 
Ne “Cacasedeaes 3.61 


Undetermined .... 3.61 
The charge was composed of: 
100 kilograms 


ROPE TET PEELE ee Te Ce 
LP. 55 cases eee se teases 15 
RN eee ee eee Ce ee ee 25 4 


hours, using 286 kilowatt-hours of elec- 
tric energy, and yielding 102 kilograms 


of metal of the following composition: 
94.60 per cent 


NR oe vaca ha > hatte k aie ese 
CE. cutieiv: toads Sthals cages « aan.” * 
NEE. "S22 3g wale-ns wa wa Ce Sara ae. Te 
SE Ae pe aes ae 
errs errr es i? ded 
ee i ) ee er ere Rue oS. 


The slag had the following composi- 


tion: 

A? S4Gs a ake shi RR we Oke 32.50 per cent 
tS Re a eR | lea i Rg 
CE te Gh ch a ieee Ge a ah Ghats 10... 
Re eed aes Se ou O's bs e's bin aan. @ 
RE OR irl kocsis Siew bs 0 pad Sawine-e'@ aoe. = 
RINAIUG gus a hoot 0 6:0 v.06 a0 —- 


1A paper read before the Philadelphia (1907) 
meeting of the American Electro Chemical So- 
ciety, and abstracted from Vol. XI. of the 
Transactions of the Society. 
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The electric energy amounted to 2,850 
kilowatt-hours per ton of pig iron. In 
a larger, improved furnace this figure 
would be certainly not over 2,280 kilo- 
watt-hours. The above test was made 
at the electro-chemical plant at Jessains, 
department of Aube, France. 

Another experiment was made of a 
similar character toward the close of 
1906, with titaniferous concentrates from 
Java. Sandy iron concentrate from 
Java was mixed with limestone and car- 
bon in the proper proportions, and sub- 
mitted in a resistance electric furnace to 
a direct current of about 500 amperes, 
at a working tension of 60 to 65 volts. 
The charge was easily melted; at the 
end of an hour’s running the tempera- 
ture of the melted mass, taken by a 
Wanner pyrometer, was a little over 1900 
degrees Cent. The slag and metal were 
then cast, the metal in a previously-heat- 
ed crucible; the slag was black, with 
glassy luster. It was very fluid and ran 
easily from the furnace. The clean in- 
got of metal weighed 42.62 kilograms. 

The analyses of materials and prod 


ucts were as follows: 


TAL SLAG 
Per cent. e Per cent. 
6svemene 94.94 LiO Ne eee E ee TEE 8.90 
S5 aa tales <2 PERE abucidcccasees suc Seere 
iceeepee 3.05 A1LL.O caewka wa tens ee pe 5.18 
s kwalce ee 0.37 3 i Seer eee 
Ter et 0.11 CMe. igh aske seavar.cac. ae 
eer 0.01 Undetermined ....... 2.37 
Ativan x. traces — - 
100,00 
100.00 


The pig iron was very low in sul- 
phur, while the phosphorus it contained 
came mostly from the carbon used for 
reduction. 

The conclusion drawn from these ex- 
periments is that the reduction of titan- 
iferous iron ores in the electric furnace 
presents no special difficulties, and that 
pure iron can be obtained commercially 
therefrom in regions where the ore is 
located near to abundant and _ cheap 
water power. 

Engineers Elect.—The Western So- 
ciety of Engineers, 1731-1741 Monad- 
nock block, Chicago, elected the fol- 
lowing officers for 1908: C. F. Low- 
eth, of the C., M. & St. P. railway, 
president; J. W. Alford, first vice 
president; P. Junkersfeld, second vice 
president; D. W. Mead, of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, third vice pres- 
ident; J. H. Warder, secretary; A. 
Reichman, of the American Bridge 
Co., Chicago, treasurer. Trustees: 
John Brunner, of the Illinois Steel Co., 
North Works, one year; W. C. Arm- 
strong, of the C. & N. W. railway, 
two years; and L. E. Riter, three 
years. The past presidents in the 
board of directors are: E. C. Carter, 
B. J. Arnold and W. L. Abbott. 
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THE IRON TRADE REVIEW 


AMONG THE MACHINE TOOL BUILDERS 
OF CINCINNATI 


(Editorial Correspondence.) 


A Convenient Way of Stacking and 
Moving Small Parts. 

At the plant of the Cincinnati Machine 
Tool Co. a rather novel device for the 
storage and also for the convenient mov- 
ing of small pieces, hand wheels, bush- 
ings, etc., in fact, anything which had a 
hole in it, was in use. This device com- 
prised a gear blank of about 12 inches 
diameter, in the hub of which was placed 
a steel rod of about %-inch diameter. 
The gear blank acted as a stand and kept 
the rod upright. The pieces, which were 
to be stacked, were strung on the rod. 
When the stack of pieces was to be 
moved from one point in the shop to 
another, the gear blank was simply rolled 
along the floor, one hand supporting the 
upper end of the rod. This device, which 
is also in use at the Mueller Machine 
Tool Co.’s plant, as well as others in 
Cincinnati, is remarkable for the amount 
of material that can be placed on it, as 
well as for the extremely small floor 
space required. In practice, two are 
usually used at one machine, the raw 
material being on one and the operator 
placing the finished pieces on the other. 
When it is full, it is simply rolled away 
to the next machine. None of the ma- 
terial used in it is unfitted for its original 
purpose. The gear blanks can be re- 
moved at any time, and cut into finished 
gears and the rod can be used for any- 
thing for which bar stock is suitable. 


Boring Lathe Headstocks. 


At the plant of the Cincinnati Lathe & 
Tool Co. a rather neat scheme for bor- 
ing out lathe headstocks was in use. 
This scheme was so arranged as to make 
all lathe headstocks interchangeable. The 
same scheme was also found in use at 
the shop of Schumacher & Boye. The 
essential part of the outfit comprises a 
lathe without a cross feed on the car- 
riage. The spindle is elevated a consid- 
erable distance above the bed in order to 
permit of the headstock which is being 
bored, being placed directly on the car- 
riage. On the carriage is a plate with 
raised V-s along one edge. The plate is 
fastened to the carriage in such a posi- 
tion that the V for each size lathe main- 
tains a constant distance from the cen- 
ter line of the spindle, and is so placed 
that the center line of the bearing to be 
bored in the headstock always comes op- 
posite the center line of the spindle of 
the lathe. The headstocks are clamped 
down on the plate and by operating the 
power feed to the carriage are fed along 
the boring bar placed on the lathe cen- 


ters. This method insures that the spin- 
dles always have the same relative posi- 
tion to the V-s of the lathe. The ma- 
chines used by the Cincinnati Lathe & 
Tool Co. and by Schumacher & Boye are 
similar in general design, but differ in 
details. Thus, the carriage of the Schu- 
macher & Boye machine is provided with 
a V at the back but rests on a broad, 
flat surface at the front, while that 
used by the Cincinnati Lathe & Tool 
Co. has V-s on the carriage, both 
front and back. 

The method used here is entirely differ- 
ent from that in operation at the shop 
of the American Tool Works Co. In 
this plant, a jig is used and the work 
done on a horizontal boring mill. 


Cutting Lead Screws. 


At the shop of the American Tool 
Works Co., two tools were used at the 
same time when cutting lead screws. 





——— 














STEADY REST FOR SCREW CUTTING. 


Both were on one carriage, but carried 
The two 
tools were spaced about six inches apart 
and the second one cut the thread to a 
greater depth than the first. The use of 
two tools cut the time for threading a 
Steady 
rests were, of course, placed on either 


on separate cross feed slides. 


lead screw practically in half. 


side of the two tools. 

Schumacher & Boye used a single tool 
with steady rests on either side of it. 
In addition, pieces are brought -down, 
as shown in the sketch, bearing on the 
top of the screw, preventing it from 
springing up and away from the cutting 
tool. These are located about three 
inches on either side of the tool. 


Planing Lathe Headstocks. 


Probably in the machine tool industry, 
the use of forms for planing is more 
highly developed than in any other. At 
the American Tool Works Co. plant, they 
were used to a greater extent than in 
any shop which the writer visited in 
Cincinnati. Of particular ‘interest was 
the method of using forms for planing 
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lathe headstocks. A set of standards is 
mounted on the planer bed along one 
side. These standards carry conical plugs 
which are set into the cored hole of 
the back gear bearing. It is not usually 
regarded as the best practice in the world 
to work from a core, but, in this particu- 
lar case, it has certain advantages which 
more than overbalance any disadvantages 
which may occur, and the disadvantages 
are more fancied than real, inasmuch as 
the surfaces are all rough and the lia- 
bility of error is about as great in work- 
ing from one rough surface as from a 
core, 

A series of headstocks is set up, 
each being suspended between the 


two conical plugs set in the back 
gear _ bearing. On the outside 
standards is carried a rod _ pro- 


jecting away from the headstock, and on 
these rods is set a form or template of 
the exact size and shape to which the 
headstocks are to be planed. This is 
leveled up and then the headstocks are 
swung around the conical plugs until 
they are approximately in the same posi- 
tion as the forms, and are then blocked 
in that position and clamped to the table, 
when the planing proceeds apace. The 
advantages of this method are that, if 
any cores have shifted, it is immediately 
apparent when the form is put in place, 
as it can be at once seen, whether there 
is enough metal projecting beyond the 
edges of the form to allow of a finishing 
cut being taken over the surface. If a 
core has shifted so much as to bring any 
surface below what it should be, it is 
immediately apparent and the casting can 
be rejected before any work has been 
done on it. 

After the top of the headstock has 
been placed, it is turned over, mounted 
in much the same manner, the bottom 
planed and the V-s cut. 


Boring Boxes for Planer Shafts. 


At both the Cincinnati Planer Co. and 
the American Tool Works Co., the boxes 
for plane? shafts were bored in a radial 
drill, appropriate jigs, of course, being 
used. Formerly, the usual method of 
doing this work was by using a hori- 
zontal boring mill. The radial drill meth- 
od, however, possesses advantages in the 
way of disposal of chips and facility of 
operation, which is not possessed by the 
horizontal boring machine. In using the 
radial, the planer bed is, of course, laid 
on its side and the boring bar extends 
vertically through the bearings. All 
chips fall through the hole and are eas- 
ily removed, whereas, with the horizontal 
boring machine, they are removed with 
more difficulty. 

The American Tool Works Co., by 
the way, is a great believer in the effi- 
ciency of the radial drill. Being a manu- 
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facturer of radials, it naturally believes 
in giving this machine the widest appli- 
cation possible, and, in its own shops, 
has entirely displaced the upright drill 
with radials, taking the position that the 
radial can do all the work which an up- 
right drill can do, and, in addition, a 
great many things which an upright can- 
not do. This view would not be ap- 
proved of by the upright drill manufac- 
turer, and it is an open question as to 
whether it would be advisable in, many 
shops to attempt to get along with only 
an equipment of radials. 


Special Machinery for Boring Lathe 
Spindles. 


The R. K. LeBlond Machine Tool Co. 
is a good exponent of the policy of us- 
ing a special machine for doing jobs in 
which large output is desired or neces- 
sary. An instance of this is the boring 
of lathe spindles. What is practically 
a single-head, double turret lathe is used 
for this operation, being a special tool 
built by the company. It comprises a 
long bed with the headstock at the mid- 
dle. The headstock carries two chucks, 
one on either end, the driving pulley 
being in the middle. On the ways, on 
either side of the headstock is a turret 
carrying three tools, two drills and a 
reamer. One drill is a starting drill, and 
starts the hole in the spindle, the sec- 
ond drill finishes it and the reamer brings 
it to size. The turrets have power feed, 
and one man easily attends to the opera- 
tion of the two halves of the machine. 


Turning Cone Pulleys. 
At the American Tool Works Co., the 
writer found in operation a device for 


the rapid turning of cone pulleys. A 
plate fitted with T-slots was attached 
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ARRANGEMENT OF TOOLS FOR TURNING 
CoNE PULLEYS. 


to the cross feed slide of the lathe set 
at an angle to the center line of the ma- 
chine, about as shown in the accompany 
ing sketch. As many tool posts are set 
in the T-slot as there are steps to the 
cone. The angle which the slots make 
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with the center line of the lathe is the 
same as the angle of the circumscribing 
cone of the pulley. In this manner a 
cut is taken on all three or five steps of 
the cone at one time. Of course, it re- 
quiries a more powerful machine to take 
five cuts at one time than to take one, 
but the saving in time is evident. 


An Indexing Mechanism for Planing 
Internal Gears. 


The American Tool Works Co. has 
rigged up some appliances for planing 
internal gears. These are unusual in 
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INDEXING MECHANISM FOR PLANING IN- 
TERNAL GEARS. 


that the usual functions of the planer 
are reversed, the gear blank being held 
stationary on the cross rail, while the 
tool is fastened to the table and recipro- 
cated back and forth. The tool is car- 
ried on an angle plate, which carries a 
clapper box, enabling the tool to be lift- 
ed on the return stroke. On the cross 
rail of the machine is placed the appara- 
tus for carrying the gear and for index- 
ing. This apparatus comprises a spindle 
to which the gear blank is fastened by 
means of a nut in which it can be ro- 
tated by a worm wheel set immediately 
back of the gear blank. At the rear of 
the worm wheel is an index ring, which 
is held rigid and has two circles of holes, 
into which pins on the worm wheel can 
drop. The whole outfit is carried by a 
frame, which attaches to the cross rail, 
and which carries the worm, index plate, 
etc. As there are but two pitches cut, 
here two index circles only are neces- 
sary. As many more could be placed 
on the index plate as desired, or addi- 
tional plates could be made, if the num- 
ber of pitches to be cut was greater 
than could conveniently be carried by 
any one index plate. This index ring 
was made in an automatic gear cutter 
in a manner similar to that used by the 
Mueller Machine Tool Co. for drilling 
the feed plates of its radial drills and 
which was described last week in this 
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correspondence. The operation of this 
device is not automatic, but the gear 
must be rotated. after each tocth is 
planed, by means of a worm set 
on top of the worm wheel. The 
index pins, which drop into’ the 
holes on the index circle are very 
stout and are carried in long heavy 
sleeves cast on the worm wheel. This 
construction has been adopted to prevent 
any possible twisting of the pin, thereby 
giving irregular pitches to the gear teeth. 
The pins are operated by levers and when 
a gear of one pitch is being cut the pin 
fitting in the other index circle is locked 
back free from the index ring. 
Heavy Drilling. 

The problem of heavy feeds and speeds 
in drilling has a number of limitations, 
chief among these being the inability of 
the drill to get rid of the chips as fast 
as they are made and the difficulty of 
lubrication at the drill point. The or- 
dinary twist drill provides but a limited 
channel for the chips to escape and when 
the lips of the drill are cutting at a rate 
greater than that at which this channel 
can dispose of the chips, they pack in 
and cause all sorts of trouble. The 
American Tool Works Co. recently made 
some remarkable drilling records, using 
speeds and feeds much beyond those met 
in ordinary practice. Unfortunately, I 
am not permitted to make public the re- 
sults at this time, but it is interesting to 
note the type of drill used to accom- 
plish these results. The drill is known 
as the “Celfors’ and consists of a flat 
bar of high-speed steel, which is twisted 
around its center line. A comparison of 
the accompanying sketches shows the 
much greater area available for the dis- 
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RELATIVE Cross SECTIONAL AREA OF TWIST 
AND “CELFORS” DRILLS. 


posal of chips in this drill than in the 
ordinary type of twist drill. The chips 
escaped freely and there was no diffi- 
culty whatever in providing lubrication 
at the point of the drill, as the oil 
flowed freely down through the loosely 
packed chips. With the ordinary type of 
drill, the chips, at the feeds and speeds 
which were used, would have packed so 
tightly that oil could not have been forced 
down through them, and it would have 
been necessary to use a drill with an oil 
channel cut through it. 


No. 1 stack of Haselton furnace of 
the Republic Iron & Steel Co. blew 
out on Jan. 7. 
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SASH WEIGHT MAKERS 


Are in Harmony With the Gary 
Movement—The Pittsburg 
Meeting. 

A meeting of the National Sash 
Weight Manufacturers’ Association 
was held at the Fort Pitt hotel, Pitts- 
burg, on the evening of Feb. 5. The 
association includes in its membership 
nearly all the sash weight manufac- 
turers of the country. No attempt 
made to fix definite prices, as it 
recognized that owing to conditions 
prevailing in different parts of the 
country, every locality is to a large 
extent a law unto itself. It is custom- 
ary, however, to compare notes as to 
selling prices and to so adjust quora- 
tions that a fair profit will be realized. 
As about 90,000 tons of sash weights 
are made every year, the industry is 
one of considerable importance. <A 
comparison of notes at the Pittsburg 
meeting revealed the fact that there 
had been a general reduction in prices 
of sash weights averaging about $2.50 
per ton, owing to the decreased price 
of scrap and to the decline in demand. 
In some cases, the reduction amounted 
to $4 per ton. The almost unanimous 
feeling expressed was that furthe: 
reduction of prices would not be just:- 
fied. W. H. McFadden, of the Mack- 
intosh-Hemphill Co. delivered an ex- 
tended address which was_ received 
with much favor. Mr. McFadden 
spoke of the Gary movement for ths 
establishment of conciliation and co- 
operation in business affairs in place 
of the old throat-cutting policy, and 
told in some detail of the efforts of 
various organizations with which he 
is connected to establish conditions 
in harmony with the new and better 
spirit prevailing in the business 


Iron Ore Shipments.—In mention- 
ing the shipments of the principal 
producers of iron ore in the last issue 
of The Iron Trade Review, Tod, 
Stambaugh & Co., Cleveland, were 
inadvertently omitted, although all the 
ore shipped by this firm was included 
in the tables of productions by mines. 
The shipments of this firm amounted 
to 1,745,106 tons, the mines being as 
follows: Cincinnati, Cass, 
Holland, La Rue, Morrow, Brother- 
ton, Sunday Lake, Harmony, Millie 
and Leetonia. In addition to shipping 
the ore from their own mines, Pick- 
ands, Mather & Co. shipped from a 
number of mines owned by other 


3iwabik, 


parties. The total amount handled by 
this firm was 4,152,904 tons. 
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MACHINE SHOPS COMBINE. 

The Webb Machine Works, Monon- 
gahela, Pa. and the Capell Fan & 
Engineering Co., Pittsburg, consoli- 
dated Feb. 1. The general offices and 
works will be located in Mononga- 
hela. Samuel C. Webb, general man- 
ager, expects to leave for England the 
middle of the month in the interests 
of the campany, and annouces that 
no orders will be placed for new 
equipment until ‘his return. 


Gas From Crude Oil.—The Lima 
Engine & Mfg. Co., Lima, O., manu- 
facturer of gas engines, saw _ mills, 
etc., has added to its output a gas 
producer using crude oil, and expects 
in the near future to add largely to 
the force of men employed. The com- 
pany believes it has the greatest gas 
producer from crude oil, having car- 
ried its demonstrations beyond the 
stage of experiment to its own satis- 
action. It is now building a plant 
or its own use for heat, light and 
Peter J. Sult, of Marietta, 
and several others have acquired some 


power. 
interest in the company. 


VANADIUM IN CAST IRON. 

The report of the first of a series 
of tests on the effects of vanadium 
on cast iron, that are being con- 
Richard Moldenke, 


secretary of the American Foundry- 


ducted by Dr. 


men’s Society, has just been pub- 
lished in the ‘transactions of that so- 
ciety. Referring to the cast iron sec- 
tions that might be benefited by the 
addition of vanadium, the car wheel 
is placed first, then the various kinds 
of rolls, alkali pots, pumps, etc., and 
also sections that are compelled to 
withstand repeated heavy strains, from 
direct tension and compression alter- 
nately, or great variations in temper- 
ature. The report is in part as fol- 
lows: 

“In order to learn something of the 
effects of vanadium on cast iron, a 
series of tests was conducted using 
melted scrap car wheels for white 
iron, and a good machinery pig iron 
for a variety of gray iron. A ferro- 
vanadium carrying high carbon was 
selected because it melted at a lower 
temperature, and would also be 
cheaper for the foundryman. Varying 
proportions were added to a ladle full 
of molten metal, first in lump form, 
and as this did not give satisfaction 
with the small quantities of iron used 
at one time, the alloy was powdered 
before using. Inasmuch as vanadium, 
besides being a great strengthener, 
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is also a powerful deoxidizing agent, 
and the increase in strength obtained 
by its use might be attributed to the 
purification of the iron only, a fur- 
ther series of tests was included in 
which the ladles were first treated 
with 80 per cent ferro-manganese in 
sufficient quantity to add 0.5 per cent 
of manganese, and then the ferro- 
vanadium. To obtain some informa- 
tion on the deoxidizing power of 
vanadium, a series of tests was also 
conducted with burnt metal. The test 
bars were of the regulation type as 
prescribed by the American Society 
for Testing Materials, namely, 114- 
inch round cast on end and in dri-d 
molds. The test bars dumped when 
cold were only’ brushed and then 
broken transversely on a Riehle test- 
ing machine, having a capacity of 
5,000 pounds. The test bars were 
carefully calipered and the modulus 
of rupture calculated. As a large num- 
ber of tests were made, and many of 
the bars varied slightly in diameter 
from the standard, it made it dificult 
to compare effects by comparing the 
tables, and the breaking weights were 
all recalculated from the modulus of 
rupture back to the standard 1%-inch 
diameter test bar. This, while not 
correct in its strictest sense—as cast 
iron is not homogeneous and does 
not follow the rules applicable to steel 





—is nevertheless perfectly reliable for 
a very fair comparison showing the 
general effects of the addition of this 
alloy.” 

The first tests were conducted with 
burnt gray iron, such as burnt grate 
Five test bars 
broke at an average of 1,310 pounds 
and showed a deflection of 0.09 inches 
while the modulus of rupture was 25,- 
Three 
other bars of the same grade of iron 
to which 0.05 per cent of lump van- 
adium was added, showed an average 
breaking strength of 2,220 pounds, a 
deflection of 0.10 per cent and the 
modulus of rupture was increased to 
43,380 pounds per square inch. Three 
test bars made of burnt white iron 
showed an average breaking strength 
of 1,440 pounds, a deflection of 0.05 
inches, and the modulus of rupture 
was 28,170 pounds per square inch. 
Twelve test bars made of the same 
iron, to which 0.50 per cent of man- 
ganese and 0.05 per cent of lump 
vanadium were added, showed an av- 
erage breaking strength of 1,910 
pounds, a deflection of 0.055 inches 
and an increase in the modulus of 
rupture to 37,400 pounds per square 
inch. Another series of tests was 
made with melted pig iron, to which 


bars, stove iron, etc. 


500 pounds per square inch. 
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no scrap was added, this iron being 
suitable for machinery castings. The 
first five bars to which no vanadium 
was added, showed a breaking strength 
of 1,980 pounds, a deflection of 0.105 
inches and the modulus of rupture 
was 38,680 pounds per square inch. 
The analysis of one of these bars was 
as follows: Silicon, 2.72 per cent; 
sulphur, 0.065 per cent; phosphorus, 
0.668 per cent; manganese, 0.54 per 
cent. By the addition of 0.05 per 
cent of lump vanadium, the breaking 
strength was increased to 2,070 
pounds, the deflection showed no in- 
crease, while the modulus of rupture 
was increased to 40,410 pounds. Nine- 
teen test bars of this same grade of 
iron, to which 0.10 per cent of lump 
vanadium was added, showed an av- 
erage breaking strength of 2,200 
pounds, a deflection of 0.115 inches, 
and the modulus of rupture was 42,600 
pounds per square inch. By the ad- 
dition of 0.15 per cent of lump vanad- 
ium to this iron, four test bars 
showed an average breaking strength 
of 2,740 pounds, a deflection of 0.130 
inches, and a modulus of rupture of 
53,750 pounds per square inch. Three 
test bars of the same iron containing 
0.50 per cent of manganese and no 
vanadium, showed an average break- 
ing strength of 1,970 pounds, a de- 
flection of 0.1 inch, and the modulus 
of rupture was 38,410 pounds per 
square inch. By the addition of 0.05 
per cent of ground vanadium the 
average breaking strength of five 
bars of this same grade of iron, was 
1,980 pounds, deflection 0.1 per cent, 
of rupture 38,700 
containing 0.50 


and the modulus 
pounds. Four bars 
per cent of manganese and 0.05 per 
cent of ground vanadium, showed an 
average breaking strength of 2,130 
pounds, deflection 0.1 inches, and 
modulus of rupture, 41,780 pounds. 
Five bars containing 0.10 per cent of 
ground vanadium showed an average 
breaking strength of 2,372 pounds, a 
deflection of 0.09 per cent, and a 
modulus of rupture of 46,320 pounds. 
Three bars containing 0.50 per cent 
of manganese, and 0.10 per cent of 
ground vanadium showed an average 
breaking strength of 2,530 pounds, de- 
flection of 0.12 inches and a modulus 
of rupture of 49,590 pounds. Five 
bars containing 0.15 per cent of 
ground vanadium showed an average 
breaking strength of 2,360 pounds, a 
deflection of 0.10 inches and modulus 
of rupture of 46,070 pounds. 

Test bars cast from remelted scrap 
car wheels, containing no pig iron, 
and to which no vanadium was 
added, broke at 1,470 pounds, showed 
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a deflection of 0.05 inches and the 
modulus of rupture was 28100 
pounds. By the addition of 0.05 per 
cent of lump vanadium to five bars 
of this same grade of iron, the break- 
ing strength was increased to 2,190 
pounds, the deflection remained un- 
changed, and the modulus of rupture 
increased to 41,570 pounds. By the 
addition of 0.15 per cent of lump 
vanadium, the breaking strength was 
increased to 2,264 pounds, the deflec- 
tion was 0.06 inches, and the modulus 
of rupture 44,480 pounds. Four bars 
containing 0.50 per cent of manganese 
and no vanadium, broke at 2,790 
pounds, showed a deflection of 0.07 
inches, and the modulus of rupture 
was 54,570 pounds. Six bars contain- 
ing 0.50 per cent of manganese and 0.05 
per cent of ground vanadium, showed 
an average breaking strength of 2,970 
pounds, a deflection of 0.09 inches, 
and the modulus of rupture was in- 
creased to 58,040 pounds. The best 
results were obtained by the addition 
of 0.50 per cent of manganese and 
0.15 per cent of ground vanadium, 
these bars having shown an average 
breaking strength of 3,920 pounds, a 
deflection of 0.095 inches, and a mod- 
ulus of rupture of 76,650 pounds. The 
analysis of one of these bars was as 
follows: Silicon, 0.50 per cent; sul- 
phur, 0.081 per cent; phosphorus, 
0.374 per cent; manganese, 0.54 per 
cent; vanadium, 0.22 per cent. One 
of these bars broke at 4,020 pounds 
and had a modulus of rupture of 78,- 
620 pounds. 
Continuing Dr. 
“The analyses were for the most part 


Moldenke _ says: 


made on bars containing the pow- 
dered alloy, as these tests were the 
most satisfactory. The vanadium al- 
loy used contained vanadium 14.67 per 
cent, carbon, 6.36 per cent, silicon, 0.18 
per cent. While the vanadium con- 
tent is comparatively low, this is a 
very good alloy for foundry purposes, 
as cast iron is already high in carbon 
and the silicon is too small to mate- 
rially affect the results. While an at- 
tempt was made to get as nearly 0.05 
per cent, 0.10 per cent and 0.15 per 
cent of vanadium into the ladles of 
metal as possible, the analyses showed 
that for the bars selected as much as 
two or three times actually remained 
after casting. The best results with 
both manganese and vanadium, show 
very little of the latter remaining. The 
results, however, are sufficient to 
strongly recommend the new alloy to 
the consideration of foundrymen. If 
but a part of the nesistance to deteri- 
oration found by adding vanadium to 
steel should be proven by service 
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trials to exist in cast iron, then on 
the score of safety to human life 
alone, the metal belongs in every car 
wheel. A _ still better method would 
be to use a more powerful deoxidizer 
than manganese, and to add the van- 
adium on top of it. To increase the 
breaking strength of a test bar from 
2,000 to 2,500 pounds for gray iron. 
and 1,500 to 3,900 pounds for white 
iron, is sufficient to warrant further 
investigation on the part of every 
foundryman who has special problems 
in strength to master.” 

Further investigations and tests will 
be made by Dr. Moldenke and pro- 
visions will be made to keep the 
ladle with the melted iron heated up 
for a fairly long period, so that a 
better mixture of the alloy will re- 
sult, and that more definite data may 
be obtained. In conclusion Dr. 
Moldenke acknowledges the receipt of 
generous donations of metals, fuel, ai- 
loy, and the making of the analyses 
through Francis J. Peck & Co., Cleve- 
land, and a handsome donation toward 
a testing machine, from the Vanad- 
ium Alloys Co., Pittsburg. 


NEW STEEL PRESIDENT. 

Thomas K. Glenn, who recently en- 
tered upon his duties as president of 
the Atlanta Steel Co., Atlanta, Ga., is 
recognized as one of the best equipped 
of the young business men of the south. 
Beginning his business career in the 
office of Joel Hurt, then president of 
the Atlanta Home Insurance Co., later 
he became connected with the street 
railway system, as claim agent, advanc- 
ing steadily until he became vice pres- 
ident of the Georgia Railway & Elec- 
tric Co., general manager of the street 
railway department of that organization 
and vice president of the Atlanta North- 
ern railway. The Atlanta Steel Co., 
since the resignation of President Da- 
vid Woodward a short time ago, had 
been without a regularly appointed pres- 
ident, the duties being performed tem- 
porarily by Vice President Charles EF. 
Currier. 


Several changes have taken place 
among superintendents of the blast fur- 
nace divisions of the Tennessee Coal, 
Iron & Railway Co. James T. Gibson 
has been appointed superintendent of 
foundry furnaces; E. P. Williams is now 
superintendent of the Ensley furnace di- 
vision; and George L. Collard, who in 
December resigned as general superin- 
tendent of blast furnaces, is now with 
W. P. Snyder & Co., at Sharpsville, Pa. 
The Tennessee company abolished the of- 
fice of general superintendent of blast 
furnaces after Collard’s resignation. 
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STACK BLOWS IN. 

Steel Mills and Open-Hearth Plants 
at Portsmouth Increase Forces. 
Ironton, O., Feb. 8—Another stack 
added to those in operation in this re- 
gion the past week is that of the Bel- 
font Iron Works Co., which had been 
idle for about six weeks. The furnace 
has been for some weeks shipping 150 
tons of Bessemer daily to the Ashland 
Steel Co., which takes its output, and 
the resumption is indicative of further 
orders that will continue the 
at the Ashland steel plant and rod mill. 
Simultaneously it is announced that the 
Marting Iron & Steel Co. will start its 
3ig Etna stacks about Feb. 14. The 
stacks of the Hanging Rock Iron Co., 
the Union Iron & Steel, the Bird Iron 
Co., and several smaller furnaces are 

still out of blast. 

The Kelly Nail & Iron Co. at its re- 
cent annual meeting re-elected the old 
board of directors and the old organi- 


activity 


zation was maintained. 

The Ideal Mfg. Co. of Portsmouth 
is building a 40-horsepower gas engine 
for the Standard Telephone Mfg. Co. 
of Portsmouth, which is installing a 
plant recently purchased in Cleveland. 

The Peck-Williamson foundry at 
Wellston has installed two 54-inch 
brushing machines which will each do 
the work of five brushers with only one 
operator to each machine. 

The Mark Mfg. Co. tube mill at 
Zanesville is now running in almost all 
departments, and 150 idle men resumed 
work. The plant has been employing 
about 100 men on slack business, but 
many new orders have been booked. 

Officials of the Ensign plant of the 
American Car & Foundry Co., 
ton, W. 


order for cars and resumption in full 


Hunting- 
V., deny the report of a big 
in a few days. The plant is running 
only in part. 

The blooming mill at the Portsmouth 
Steel Co. plant recently turned out 212 
tons of slabs and billets in nine hours 
and 25 minutes. Of this amount, 38 
tons were spring steel and 110 tons 
carbon. The mill received only two 
heats of steel from the open-hearth de- 
partment and charged all of the rest 
cold from the ingot yard. This is con- 
sidered an unusual record for a mill 
of this standard and equipment. The 
crew was in charge of Joseph Abrams, 
roller, and FE. L. 

Only two of the 
Co. open-hearth 
The jobbing mill is on double turn and 


Sherman Sr., heater. 
Portsmouth Steel 
furnaces are working. 


plate mill No. 2 on single turn, but is 


expected to go on double turn soon. 
Joseph Sholl, superintendent of the new 
tie plate department, is increasing his 


force and pushing the work and ex- 
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pects soon to have the bar mill in op- 
eration. Ten rolls for the new depart- 
ment were cast last week. 

The United States Coal & Coke Co., 
Gary, W. Va., has received sufficient 
coke orders to warrant resumption at 
full capacity. The Kendatia Coal & 
Coke Co., Wheeling, W. Va., will de- 
velop 1,500 acres of coal land and erect 
100 coke ovens in the Kanawha region. 

The Bird Iron Co. has elected 
officers and_ directors as 
L. D. York, of Portsmouth, pres- 
ident; Col. F. J. Bird, of Ironton, 
vice president and general manager; 
H. R. Browne,  secretary-treasurer; 
Geo. W. Keye, William Bay, T. H. B. 
Jones, J. W. Slater and A. C. Stephens. 
The new directors are Messrs. Jones, 
Bay and Stephens, succeeding Messrs. 
D. C. Davies, William Weiler and A. 
J. Brumber, Charles D. 
Richards was also supplanted as sec- 


follows: 


deceased. 


retary-treasurer by Mr. Browne, who 
was at one time connected with Big 
Etna and other furnaces. The changes 
were the result of a contest on the 
management, which was sustained. 


PIG IRON IMPORTS DECLINE. 


show that im- 
ports of iron ore in December, 1907, far 


Government figures 
surpassed those of December the year 
previous, being 80,039 tons dutiable, as 
against 68,107 tons for December, 1906. 
Of these came 
from Cuba. In the 12 months ending 
December, 1907, the total iron ore im- 
ports reached 1,229,168 tons, compared 
with 1,060,390 tons in the same period 
of 1905 and 845,651 tons in 1905. 

Pig Iron Imports.—The decline in 
the imports of pig iron for the month 
of December, 1907, was most notice 
10,992 tons dutiable, about 
half the total for the previous month of 
November. Of the 
over 97 per cent came from the United 


imports 60 per cent 


able, being 
December imports, 


Kingdom. In December, 1906, the im- 
ports were. 74,412 tons, 88 per cent com- 
United 
imports of pig iron for the 12 months 
1907, total 489,440 
tons dutiable, steady increase 
over the total 379,828 tons for the same 
period in 1906, and 212,466 tons for 2 
like period in 1905. 


ing from the Kingdom. The 


ending December, 


showing 


Crude Steel Imports.—Crude stee! of 
foreign manufacture for the month of 
December, 1907, amounted to 892 gross 
tons, as compared. with 2,198 tons in 
December, 1906, a loss of 58 per cent. 
The total imports for the 12 months 
ending December, 1907, were but 19,330 
tons, as against. 21,338 tons for 1906 
and 14,641 tons in 1905. Compared with 
the imports of the preceding month of 


November, 1907, the imports for De- 
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cember showed a falling off of 82 per 
cent. 


Sheets and Plates.—The exports of 
American iron sheets and plates received 
a setback in December, 1907, the total 
for the month, 3,962 gross tons, falling 
below those of the preceding month of 
November, 4,618 gross tons. Still thev 
show healthy growth over those of 
1,612 tons for December, 1906. For 
the 12 months ending December, 1907, 
the total iron sheet and plate exports 
were 40,651 gross tons, compared with 
17,053 tons in the same period of 1906, 
and 8,004 tons in 1905. The steel sheet 
and plate exports for December, 1907, 
which totaled 5,190 gross tons, showed 
a falling off of 1,000 tons over Decem- 
ber, 1906, and a further decrease of 
1,175 tons over the exports of the pre- 
ceding month of November, 1907. The 
total exports for the 12 months end- 
ing December, 1907, were 82,045 tons, a 
decrease over the preceding 12 months 
for 1906 which aggregated 93,645. tons, 
but which show a satisfactory growth 
over the total of 67,093 tons for 1905. 


Steel Rail Exports.—Steel rail ship- 
ments dropped off in December, 1907, 
aggregating 20,763 tons for that month, 
as compared with 30,141 tons for the 
month of November preceding, and 31,- 
157 tons for December, 1905. The 
heaviest falling off in the exports of 
December, 1907, were in the shipments 
to South America and Mexico, aggre- 
gating about 1,200 tons, as compared 
with the same month in 1906. Still the 
increase for the 12 months ending De- 
cember, 1907, was steady, being 338,906 
328,036 tons for 
1906, and 295,023 


tons, compared with 
the same period in 


tons for 1905. 


BOUNTY TO AUSTRALIAN 
IRON MANUFACTURERS. 
Consul General John P. Bray, of Mel- 


bourne, transmits a copy of a bill in- 
troduced into the Australian parliament, 
entitled the “manufacturers’ encourage- 
ment act,” providing for a government 
bounty to manufacturers of iron and 
steel. The following are the bounties 
provided for in the act: Pig iron made 
from Australian ore, and puddled bar 
iron and steel made from Australian 
pig iron, $2.92 per ton; limit of bounty, 
Jan. 1, 1913; total bounty to be paid, 
$1,216,625. Galvanized iron, wire net- 
ting and wire, and iron and steel tubes 
or pipes (except riveted or cast) not 
more than 4 inches internal diameter, 
10 per cent on value; limit of bounty, 
Jan. 1, 1911; total amount of bounty to 
be paid $243,325. Reapers and binders, 
for the first 500, $39 each; limit of 
bounty, July 1, 1909. 
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AN EQUAL FOOTING 
With Other Industrial Centers Is 
Sought by Indianapolis Through 
Commission. 
Indianapolis, Ind., Feb. 10.—Commis- 
sioners Clements and Lane of the In- 


terstate Commerce Commission have fin- 
ished their hearing on alleged discrim- 
of freight rates, in this city. 
manufacturers hope that the 


ination 
Local 
commission’s decision will place Indian- 
apolis on an equal footing with several 
cities with which they 
must compete. H. R. Richards of the 
Noelke-Richards Iron Works told the 
commissioners it cost his company $1]1,- 
000 in one year for excessive freight 
charges. J. L. Ketcham of the Brown- 
Ketcham Iron Works stated that in- 
stead of his company being charged for 
iron unloaded 


of the larger 


structural 
and punched, two 
charged. Valuable 
employed by 


stoppage on 
riveted 
were 


here to be 
freight rates 
information on methods 
the railroads was also furnished by C. 
C. Hanch of the Nordyke & Marmon 
Co. 

Sixteen fireproof structures were erect- 
ed in Indianapolis last year, according 
to figures compiled in the office of the 
city building inspector. The cost of the 
16 buildings aggregated $1,222,075, or 
about 26 per cent of the total value of 
buildings constructed during the year. 

A movement has been started by the 
Manufacturers’ and Shippers’ 
headquarters in this 
national congress 


Indiana 
Association, with 
city, to organize a 
composed of all state organizations of 
manufacturers and shippers in the coun- 
try. The commission is now collecting 
data on state organizations through the 
The congress 

in * national 


governors of the states. 
would interest itself only 
legislation of interest to shippers, along 
the same lines pursued by state organ- 
izations in their respective states. 

Arrangements for extensive improve- 
ments are being completed by the Shel- 
byville Artificial Gas Co., Shelbyville. 
Among other things*a new reservoir 
of 100,000 cubic feet capacity will be 
erected. 


REVISED LIST OF NEW YORK 
CONFERENCE COMMIT- 
TEEMEN. 

The following is the revised list of 
committees and sub-committees appoint- 
recent New York 
representatives of 


ed during the two 
meetings of leading 
the iron and steel industries: 


General Committee. 


Chairman, E. H. Gary, chairman United 
States Steel Corporation. 

W. E. Corey, president United States Steel 
Corporation. 


Powell Stackhouse, president Cambria Steel Co. 
E. C. Felton, president Pennsylvania Steel Co. 
C. M. Schwab, Bethlehem Steel Co. 
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Willis L. King, Jones & Laughlin Steel Co. 
Edward Bailey, president Central Iron & Steel 
Co, 


Sub-Committees. 


ORE AND PIG IRON. 
Chairman, W. E. Corey, United States 
Corporation. 
W. P. Snyder, Shenango Furnace Co. 
Samuel Mather, Pickands, Mather & Co. 
J 


Steel 


B. Butler Jr., Bessemer Pig Iron Associa- 
tion, 
Tohn A. Topping, Republic Iron & Steel Co. 
B. F. Fackenthal Jr., Thomas Iron Co. 
J. C. Maben, Sloss-Sheffield Iron & Steel Co. 


W. A. Rogers, Buffalo & Susquehanna Steel 
Co. 
Frank S Witherbee, 2 Rector street, New 
York. 


E. S. Cook, Warwick Iron & Steel Co. 
Charles H. Zehnder, Allegheny Ore & Iron Co. 
RAILS AND BILLETS. 

Chairman, FE, C. Felton, Pennsylvania Steel Co. 
E. J. Buffington, Illinois Steel Co. 
E. A. S. Clarke, Lackawanna Steel Co. 

T. J. Drummond, Dominion Iron & Steel Co. 
Howard Wood, Alan Wood Iron & Steel Co. 
STRUCTURAL MATERIAL, 

Chairman, C. M. Schwab, Bethlehem Steel Co. 

Powell Stackhouse, Cambria Steel Co. 
Willis L. King, Jones & Laughlin Steel Co. 
E. J. Buffington, Illinois Steel Co. 
PLATES, 

een, Powell Stackhouse, Cambria Steel 

oO. 
Edward Bailey, Central Iron & Steel Co. 
A. F, Huston, Lukens Iron & Steel Co. 
W. P. Worth, Worth Bros. Co. 
A. C. Dinkey, Carnegie Steel Co. 

STEEL BARS. 

Chairman, Willis L. King, Jones & Laughlin 

Steel Co. 
Tohn A. Topping, Republic Iron & Steel Co. 
W. G. Park, Crucible Steel Co. of America. 
A. C. Dinkey, Carnegie Steel Co. 

PIPE AND TUBULAR GOODS. 
Chairman, W. B. Schiller, National Tube Co. 
C. R. Hubbard, Wheeling Steel & Tron Co. 
JT. A. Campbell. Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 
F. C. Smink, Readine Iron Co. . 
I. M. Scott, LaBelle Iron Works. 

SHEETS AND TIN PLATE. 

Chairman, I. M. Scott, LaBelle Tron Works. 
C. W. Bray, American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. 
Charles Hart. Inland Steel Co. 
Thomas K. Niedringhaus, National 
& Stamping Co. 
James <A. Campbell, 


Tube Co. 


Enameling 


Youngstown Sheet & 


WIRE PRODUCTS. 


Chairman. W. P, Palmer, American Steel & 


Wire Co. 
Wallace H. Rowe, Pittsburg Steel Co. 
Chas. G. Roebling, John A. Roebling’s Sons 


Co. 
O. H. Hutchinson, Grand Crossing Tack Co. 
RILLETS AND STEEL BARS. 
Chairman, Tohn A. Topping, Republic Iron 
& Steel Co. 


F. C. Felton, Pennsylvania Steel Co. 
A. C. Dinkey, Carnevie Steel Co. 
FE. A. S. Clarke, Lackawanna Steel Co, 


Willis L. King, Tones & Lauvhlin Steel Co. 
T. A. Campbell, Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 
Howard Wood, Alan Wood Iron & Steel Co. 


Columbus Plant Sold.—The 
the International Mfg. Co. plant, for- 
merly the Hallwood Cash Register Co., 
of Columbus, O., at receivership sale to 
W. A. Marsh, of Columbus, at $55,500, 
or $500 above the upset price, has been 
confirmed by Judge E. B. Dillon of the 
common pleas court of Franklin county. 
Mr. Marsh made the purchase in the 
interest of eastern capitalists and a com- 
pany to operate the concern is being or- 
ganized. The plant has been operated 
on a paying basis by the receivers for 
about two years and is turned over to 
the new company as a going concern 
and in good condition. The patents are 
secured, plenty of capital provided, and 
it is expected that all departments will 
be in operation under the new manage- 
ment in a few weeks. 


sale of 
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HARD TIMES 
Are Being Experienced by British 
Manufacturers, 
Office of THE Iron Trave RevIEw, 
Prince’s. Chambers, Corporation St., 


Birmingham, Eng., Feb. 2. 


We have had an unprecedented ex- 
perience in triple reductions of the 
bank rate on three successive Thurs- 
days, events probably without prece- 
dent. They have given a crumb of 
comfort to the trade and it is 
encourage such lines as 
structural work, pier 
rolling stock, 
state of dead 


iron 
hoped 
ship 
building, and 
which have been in a 
stagnation for the past month. Steel 
continues to decrease, British quota- 
tions for billets being £4 15s, with 
Siemens at £4 17s 6d. There is a 
good deal of Belgian and French steel 
coming in, but so far no American, 
though the air is full of rumors. The 
managing to 


may 
building, 
railway 


local mills are just 
keep in operation, but there are no 
reserves of orders, and prices tend to 


decline, though so far the fall is 
slight. Generally speaking, it may be 
said that finished iron is holding its 


own better than steel, and better even 


than pig iron. Pessimism is hardly 
as prevalent as it was, and there is a 
that. towards March 


improvement, espe- 


growing belief 
we shall see an 
cially if money becomes cheaper, an 
eventuality which is generally regard- 
The galvanized sheet 
trade shows a marked improvement, 
so that it is hoped the present fig- 
ure of £12 10s may be continued. 
Makers of galvanized hollow ware are 
well off for orders, but have reduced 
buckets and similar goods about 10 
per cent to meet foreign competition. 
There is concern over the 
probability of a great stoppage in the 
ship building trade, 4,000 men having 
employers’ terms for reduc- 
The men are nearly 


ed as certain. 


great 


rejected 
tion in wages. 
all connected with the union and will 
have a strike allowance of 12 shillings 
weekly. The employers view the sit- 
uation less seriously, as only two out 
of 11 yards at Hartlepool are occu- 
pied and there is very little work to 


be done. Generally speaking, the 
ship building trade is in a deplorable 
state. 

The Scranton Iron Works, Scran- 


ton, Pa., manufacturers of iron fences, 
structural 


fire escapes and iron and 
work, which recently began business, 
has the following well know men at 
its head: President Capt. D. B. Ather- 
ton; vice president and general mana- 
D. Williams; secretary, 
treasurer, D. M. 


ger, Edward 
Herman Behrens; 


Gallen. 
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PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


Places Orders for Rails—New Speci- 
fications. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Co., on 
Feb. 6, placed’ definite orders with steel 
manufacturers for 55,000 tons of rails to 
be delivered during 1908. These, in addi- 
tion to 30,000 tons left over from 1907, 
will give the company 85,000 tons for use 
this year. 

These rails will be rolled under entire- 
ly new specifications. In view of the 
increasing severity of road _ service, 
and the recognized necessity for de- 
veloping an improved steel rail, the 
Pennsylvania railroad has for some 
months been conducting an exhaust:ve ex- 
amination of the entire art and practice 
ef rail manufacture. A committee of 
experts—representing not only the rail- 
road, but two of the important steel man- 
utacturers—was appointed by the Penn- 
svlvania system last summer to make a 
special study of the subject. 

The series of experiments undertaken 
was probably unprecedented in their 
completeness and in the importance of 
the scientific data which they supplied. 
The rail sections are believed to be a 
distinct improvement upon those hitherto 
in use on the Pennsylvania system. 

}fost important of the features of the 
new specifications is the placing more 
upon the manufacturer the. responsibility 
for the character of the rail produced. 
The company recognizes that it is mere- 
ly a purchaser—not a manufacturer. 
Considerable latitude is, therefore, to be 
allowed in the methods of manufacture 
ulilized, so long as the result is a sound 
rail. The company has devised tests of 
«a character so exacting that it is made 
very much to the interest of the manu- 
facturers to discard all material of the 
soundness of which there is any doubt. 

No specification, for example, is made 
as to the amount which shall be sheared 
froin the end of the bloom formed from 
the top of the ingot.. The problem of a 
proper discard has been discussed very 
freely by the different societies which 
have been considering rail specifications. 
Various percentages have been proposed— 
a discard of 25 per cent having the 
greatest number of advocates. The Penn- 
sylvania railroad feels, however, that, in 
the present state of the art, the respon- 
s bility for a proper discard should be 
left with the manufacturer. 

The new specifications also provide that 
rails shall be free from “injurious” me- 
chanical defects and flaws. This differs 
from the old specifications in that no 
attempt has been made to describe the 
particular defects or flaws that will cause 
the rejection of rails. It is not con- 
sidered wise to attempt to classify in the 
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specifications that no rails will be ac- 
cepted that contain defects or flaws which 
in any way impair their strength. 

The methods to be used in testing the 
new rails are very elaborate and com- 
prehensive. To still further strengthen 
the practice of the company and to in- 
sure that whatever future changes are 
made shall be based upon accurate data, 
a system has been devised whereby the 
history of all rails purchased by the 
company shall be fully recorded. In or- 
der that for this purpose it may be possi- 
ble to identify the part of the ingot 
from which particular rails were made, 
the new specifications require, in addi- 
tion to the usual marking, that a letter 
shall be stamped on each rail to indi- 
cate its position in the ingot. 

To compile and consider the company’s 
cxnerience with rails, a special committee 
is to keep continually in thorough touch 
with the art, and is expected to supply 
the company with data that will enable 
it to secure the best rails which, at the 
time of any order, it is possible to man- 
ufacture. 

In placing its orders, the Pennsylvania 
iailroad invites the steel manufacturers 
to undertake to fill part of the allotment 
with rails made by the open-hearth proc- 
ess. It is desired to ascertain more 
cleirly the actual difference in service 
as Letween the open-hearth and the Bes- 
semer product. 


PRODUCTION OF PIG IRON IN 
GERMANY AND BELGIUM. 


(Iron and Coal Trade Review.) 

A fresh record has been made in the 
production of p‘g iron in Germany, in- 
clusive of Luxemburg. According to the 
statistics collected by the Association of 
Iron and Steel Producers, the total out- 
maf amounted to 13,045,760 tons in 1907, 
as contrasted with 12,473,067 tons in 1905 
and 10.9¢7,623 tons in 1905. These fig- 
ures show an increase of 572,693 tons 
last year, as compared with 1906, which, 
in turn, exhibited an advance of 1,485,- 
444 tons over 1905. The distribution of 
the production according to the different 
grades has been as follows: 


1906. 1907. 

Tons. Tons. 
Foundry pig .......... 2,103,684 2,259,416 
eee METS Te Te 482,740 471,355 
GMC? 0.65 bo ec cctaavce ss CRON 8,494,226 
Ferro and spiegel....... 934,573 1,034,650 
COR MER fie cdew theca 854,536 786,113 


It will be seen that the outputs of 
foundry pig, basic pig, and ferro and 
spiegel have largely increased, but forge 
pig shows a reduction, and a slight de- 
cline has also taken place in Bessemer 
pig. The greatest district of production 
in 1907 was Rhenish-Westphalia, which 
turned out a total of 5,446,124 tons; Lor- 
raine-Luxemburg occupies the second 
place, with 3,989,922 tons, and the Saar 
region ranks third, with 950,446 tons. 
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These are followed by an output of 938,- 
658 tons in Silesia, 889,906 tons in Sieger- 
land, Lahn, and Hesse-Nassau, 468,829 
tons in Hanover and Brunswick, 202,900 
tons in Bavaria, Wurtemberg, and Thur- 
ingia, and 158,975 tons in Pomerania. 

The provisional figures which have been 
issued in relation to the production of 
pig iron in Belgium during 1907 repre- 
sent a slight decline, as compared with 
the similar estimates made for 1906, but 
several months will elapse before the 
actual statistics are published in the an- 
nual report of the General Director of 
Mines. As estimated, the production has 
been as follows: 





1907. 1906. 
Tons. Tons. 
Forge pig. i ide cb tsicens 226,430 226,900 
Foundry iron ......+..- 100,020 101,430 
Sessemer, basic and spe- 
cial qualities ........ 1,101,490 1,103,130 
TOE | cetics caeeseus 1,427,940 1,431,460 


AMONG THE INDUSTRIES OF 
CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA. 


(Special Correspondence.) 


Harrisburg, Pa, Feb. 8—Beyond 
the starting up of a few works to 
handle orders which have come in 
for early delivery, there are not many 
noteworthy incidents to record in the 
Central Pennsylvania iron field. A 
number of furnaces have gone out in 
the last two weeks, among them one of 
the Saxton stacks and Earlston fur- 
nace in the Bedford region. It is said 
that Earlston furnace will be repaired. 

In the Reading district, some of the 
mills have resumed work with reduced 
forces and there have been some re- 
sumptions noted in the Lancaster and 


Mifflin county sections. In Dauphin 
and Lebanon counties, affairs are much 


the same as they were the first of 
the year, although it is said that or- 
ders have been booked for delivery in 
the summer. No directions as to light- 
ing of fires in idle plants -have been 
received and iron production is about 
at its lowest point in two decades. The 
Pennsylvania Steel Co., the only coke 
producer of any size in this section, 
has materially cut down its active 
ovens. It has one furnace going. In 
this state of affairs, it is interesting 
to note that Worth Bros. are reported 
as contemplating additional fires in 
their forge near. Coatesville. 

Fire wrecked the plant of the 
Scotia ore banks near Bellefonte in the. 
Center county region and caused loss 
of over $15,000. The banks supply 
the Bellefonte furnace and it is said 
that rebuilding will begin soon. 


The state has commissioned Herman 
Laub, of Pittsburg, to make plans for 
a steel bridge to be built in Luzerne 
county and bids will be asked soon. 
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AMONG NEW ENGLAND INDUS- 
TRIES. 
(Special Correspondence.) 

Worcester, Mass., Feb. 8.—Clarence G. 
Garrigus, for the past six years mechani- 
cal superintendent of the firm of Land- 
ers, Frary.& Clark, New Britain, Conn., 
together with William L. Barrett, of 
Bristol, Conn., has purchased a tract of 
land between the N. Y. N. H. & H. R. R. 
Co., and Riverside avenue, Bristol, on 
which it is the intention to build a shop 
for the manufacture of tools and special 
machinery. The plan is to organize a 
company, to be known as the C. G. Gar- 
rigus Machine Co., to the amount of 
$25,000. For four years previous to Mr. 
Garrigus’ connection with the New Brit- 
ain concern, he was in business for him- 
self in Waterville, Conn. 

The Davenport Arms Co., Norwich, 
Conn., suffered a fire loss Jan. 27, in 
conjunction with the Belt Mfg. Co., to 
the extent of about $35,000. 

The Stanley works of the General 
Electric Co., located in Great Barring- 
ton, Mass., was closed Jan. 29. Much 
of the machinery and material is reported 
to have been shipped to the Lynn plant 
and to Pittsfield. The Great Barrington 
plant formerly employed 200 men. 

Reports from the manufacturing plants 
in Bridgeport, Conn., indicate a- consid- 
erably larger production than a few 
weeks ago. For the past two weeks all 
the departments of the Singer Mfg. Co. 
was running on a three-day schedule, 
but this week have gone on a five-day 
basis. The plant of the Locomobile Co. 
of America is on full time and employ- 
ing about 450 hands. The American & 
British Mfg. Co. is also running on full 
time, although with not a full comple- 
ment of help. 

During all the period of the present 
dullness in manufacturing lines the plants 
of F. E. Reed Co., manufacturer of 
lathes, and of J. E. Snyder & Son, man- 
ufacturers of upright drills, have been 
run continuously on full time and with 
a full complement of men, notwithstand- 
ing the scarcity of orders. This action 
on the part of these concerns has been 
highly appreciated by the employes, to 
say the least. 


LABOR NOTES. 

The Germer Foundry Co., one of 
the largest industries in Erie, Pa., has 
issued an order that henceforth only 
non-union men will be given employ- 
ment. For several years members of 
labor organizations had been dropped 
until now buffers and polishers were 
the only union men at work. These 
had been notified to surrender their 
membership in the union or their po- 
sitions. When this notice was served 
the buffers and polishers walked out. 
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Non-union workmen were waiting to 
take their places and were put to 
work at once. 

The Allis-Chalmers Co., Milwaukee, 
has made a cut of 2% per cent in the 
wages of its employes, explaining that 
this is in the nature of a readjust- 
ment. 

It is announced that the National 
Erectors’ Association has decided not 
to reduce wages of the structural iron 
workers this spring. This affects from 
8,000 to 10,000 men employed on struc- 
tural iron work, independent of those 
working in shops. The association is 
composed of about 40 of the largest 
firms, and includes in its membership 
the Pennsylvania Steel Co., the Amer- 
ican Bridge Co., Post & McCord, the 
Hay Foundry Iron Works, the J. E. 
& J. M. Cornell Co., the Phoenix 
Bridge Co., and the McClintic-Mar- 
shall Construction Co. 

Boiler manufacturers of Duluth and 
Superior, Wis., have announced that 
hereafter they will conduct their 
shops on the open shop basis. The 
National Boiler Works and the North- 
western Boiler Works of Superior have 
agreed with Duluth manufacturers on 
the proposition to refuse to sign wage 
agreements with the men. These 
agreements have been signed the first 
of each year up to this time. The 
employers say, however, that they will 
not lock out the men if they refuse 
to foreswear allegiance to the union, 
and that if they quit it will be a 
strike and not a lockout. The men 
are considering the announcement of 
the companies. 

The Robesonia Iron Co., Robeso- 
nia, Pa., has put into effect a reduc- 
tion in wages from 5 to 8 per cent. 

The definite statement has been 
made by union leaders that all effort 
to organize the union machinists of 
northeastern Ohio into a district with 
Cleveland as center, has been aban- 
doned, Instead of expending funds 
of the union to organize in new ter- 
ritory, every effort is now being made 
by the leaders in Cleveland to stem 
the tide of defection that set in among 
their own members following the 
strike of last summer. The state- 
ment is made that the Cleveland union 
has so far lost 500 members and will 
likely find itself between 800 and 900 
members short in a few months. 

Notice of a reduction of 25 cents a 
day in the wages of all employes has 
been posted by the Wellston Iron & 
Steel Co., Wellston, O. This brings 
the wage being paid down to the scale 
of last July, when a voluntary in- 
crease was made by the company. 
The wages are being based on the 
selling price of iron. 
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The National Founders’ Association 
announces that the local molders’ unions 
of Minneapolis and St. Paul have de- 
clared off unconditionally the strike in- 
augurated in those cities May 1, 1906. 
The association also says that the na- 
tional molders’ organization ceased pay- 
ing strike benefits about the last of Jan- 
uary, this year, and the Minneapolis men 
considered it useless to prolong the strug- 
gle. About 300 union molders and core- 
makers are involved. 


Mining Work Interrupted.—The set- 
tling of rock formations at the Hibernia 
mines of the Wharton Steel Co. in north- 
ern New Jersey, producing a dangerous 
hanging wall for a considerable distance, 
has resulted in the temporary abandon- 
ment of shafts 4 and 6 at these mines, 
with a weekly production of 1,500 tons. 
Water is being pumped out of the Or- 
chard mine, however, and both it and 
the Teabo mine, which have not been 
operated for a long time, are being 
placed in shape to replace the abandoned 
shafts. Eventually the broken timbers in 
these two shafts will doubtless be taken 
out, the roof supports reinforced and 
operations will be resumed, as there is 
still a large amount of high grade ore in 
sight. Reports of valuable equipment 
having been buried by the slip are with- 
out foundation. A meeting of the Whar- 
ton Steel Co. directors was held recently 
at the home of Joseph Wharton in Phil- 
adelphia to consider the situation. Mr. 
Wharton presided at this meeting. 


Works Force Decreased.—The Cam- 
bria Mutual Benefit Association, com- 
posed of employes of the Cambria 
Steel Co., Jamestown, Pa., has just 
issued its twenty-fourth annual re- 
port. It shows that 165 members died 
during 1907. Of these 47 were due 
to accident in the line of duty, 18 to 
accidents outside the line of duty, and 
the remainder to natural causes. Death 
benefits were awarded in the sum of 
$57,989.50 and ‘benefits of all kinds 
$196,826.92. The report also shows 
that at the beginning of 1907 the 
Cambria Steel Co. employed 16,608, 
said to ‘be the high record force of 
the big corporation. This number fell 
off very slightly during the first 10 
months of the year, but following the 
business flurry the number decreased 
until on Dec. 31 it was 13,578. 


The Crawfordsville Wire & Nail 
Co. of Crawfordsville, Ind., last week 
increased its capital stock from $100,- 
000 to $150,000 and elected directors 
as follows: W.  P.- Herron, i. A, 
Detchon, C. D. Voris, H. F. Greene, 
Benjamin Crane, H. H. Ristine and 
P. C. Sommerville. 
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Liquidation Weakens Market 


Without any particular cause, seeming- 
ly, the stock market which had been 
dull earlier in the week, developed weak- 
ness the latter part, especially marked on 
Saturday. Manifest signs of liquidation 
of some considerable holdings developed. 
This was not unexpected with certain 
powerful lending institutions “cleaning 
house” and calling in loans as they ma- 
tured in order to pay off money advanced 
them to tide over last fall’s runs. Losses 
developed in most cases fractionally, but 
Steel preferred dropped two points, Steel 
Car preferred six points and American 
Car & Foundry 2% points. On the other 
hand, gains were noted, three in Lacka- 
wanna and 1% in American Ship. Stop- 
ping the downward movement of money 
rates both at home and abroad places the 
market in such shape that its next gen- 
eral movement will indicate tang bly 
the real trend of events in industry and 
finance. Life insurance companies again 
reappeared in the investment markets as 
buyers of high grade bonds, leading to 
d'scussion as to when the demand would 
broaden sufficiently to justify the great 
banking houses in offering the long-term 
securities that railroads are anxious to 
put out. Considerable interest centers 
around the bids for the $50,000,000 New 
York loan this week. Should the loan 
be many times over-subscribed as was 
the $40,000,000 offer last September, it 
would undoubtedly quicken the invest- 
ment demands for high grade bonds. 
The reaction the latter part of the week 
in London on British consols had some 
connection with the feeling that money 
rates will now remain fairly firm until 
the middle of March, after which the 
market will probably commence discount- 
ing the still greater ease expected for 
April. The new form of bank statement 
made its appearance in New York, Satur 
day, only to cause considerable confu- 
sion. The clearing house banks show 
that they hold $29,832,175 more than the 
requirement of the 25 per cent reserve 
rule. This is a decrease of $10,694,550 
in the cash reserve, as compared with 
last week. Increase in loans amounted 
to $5,969,600. Deposits decreased $1,117,- 
000. The percentage in actual reserve 
of the clearing house banks at the close 
of business, Saturday, was 21.70. For 
the first time under the call of the New 
York state superintendent of banking de- 
partment, all banks and trust companies 
of greater New York not members of 
the clearing house issued a weekly state- 
ment. This shows that these institutions 
have aggregate deposits of $613,473,500; 
total cash on hand $49,026,000, and loans 
amounting to $770,262,800. The appar- 
ent decrease in surplus reserve of nearly 


$11,000,000 was due to the trust com- 
panies calling upon the associated banks 
for cash with which to make a better 
showing in this their first statement. The 
sales of shares on the New York stock 
exchange aggregated this week 2,283,700 
shares, compared with 3,816,400 last week 
and 3,710,456 for the corresponding week 
one year ago. The total sales of bonds, 
aside from government bonds, were $11,- 


Financial Notes, 

Recent dividend declarations include 
the following: The Niles-Bement-Pond 
Co., regular quarterly dividend of 1% 
per cent on its preferred stock, payable 
Feb. 15; regular semi-annual dividend of 
3 per cent on common stock, payable in 
two installments, 1% on March 20, and 
1% on June 20. Books close for the 
first installment March 12, and for the 
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Divid en 
Clos’ng} Changes | Date 1908 Stock ~ 
=, in Week | Ann. M't’g | Outstanding | Basis{ Last (Date Last 
went Declared|Div, Pay. 
yg | Me 8 | Pow | toum hve’ |Febssibbe 
see ', , cum 1 le e 
ow & Feb. 38 | 41.233,300 %S. &, auiekien 
— % 41,283,300 Toum |1% Q. Oct., 1907 
—2% June 25 30,000,000 1Q. Oct.,1907 
AVeE A: 30,000,000 Tn, o. 1% Q. Oct., 1 
-2% Oct. 20 25,000,000 5 1% Q. Nov. 1907 
—2% 25,000,000 7cum |1% Oct.,'1207 
American Shi 9644 Tit a 7 900'000 7 bet “a 
merican SO er 5 +1% 900, n.c. jl t., 1907 
Am. Steel Foundries..... 5% — % Oct. 6 15,810,000 cial cud aha ea 
Am, Steel Foundries pr. | 30% +% 17,240,000 6cum /2 Aug., 
Barney & Smith ........ RR RRS June 2 2,000,000 4 1Q. Sept.,! 
Barney & Smith pr...... ye eee 2,500,000 8cum /2Q. Sept.,1 
Bethlehem Steel......... he Ee April 7 TS aR gene Boas ‘estes 
Bethlehem Steel pr....... 7 ES 14,908,000 In.c. | % g Feb., pe 
Cambria Steel .......... 274, + March 17 45,000,000" | 6 1% A. | Aug., 
Cambria lIron............ 43% +k 8,468,000" | 4 A. Apr.,1907 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool.| 26 | ..... Feb. 17 6,145,800 4 1 Oct., 1 
Colorado Fuel............ 17% —1% Oct. 19 $4,235,500 3 Apr..1 
Crucible Steel........... 4% —% Oct. 2 24,578,400 RI ey Behe 
Crucible Steel pr........ 35% —1% 24,436,500 Toura |1Q Dec., 1907 
Empire Steel. ............ 8 43 Feb. 26 | | em ees Stee pegiabia 
Empire Steel pr......... 53 ies 2,500,000 6cum /38, A July, 1906 
Fay & Egan............... ae SS Feb. 18 1,000,000 8 1% July, 1907 
Fay & E Pac svcvashe 1. Te eee: 1,000,000 Toum |1% Q. ug., 1907 
General Electric........ 116 =§8 May 12 65,167,400 2Q. Oct. ,1907 
Harbison-Walker........ ae See Jan 18,000,000 Oct..1907 
Harbison-Walker pr..... 7 +% 9,600,000 6cum {1% Q. Oct.,1907 
intenstionl Peas pean | uf |. * | Bae lee eo 
ernationa Pp pr.. iM —1X% 3,835, cum j1 Ov., 1907 
Lackawanna Steel. .... | 30 +8 March 11 Ty OP ee Re ei eS dwn ves 
Lake Sup. Corp.......... 4% + % Oct. 7 ro” | ea Peas ee Ry ee a 
New York Air Brake....| 56 —6 June 16 8,012,500 8 2 Oct., 1 
Niles-Bement-Pond ..... (oe ae Feb. 5 8,500,000 6 1 é 
Niles-Bement-Pond pr.../ 120 | ..... 2,000,000 6cum |1 Aug. ,190 
Otis Elevator Co 26 +] March 16 6,156,600 1% 5.A ’ 
Otis Elevator Co. pr,..... +3 6,449,600 6n.c. | 1% Q. $,, 1 
Penn. Steel Laine tckve —2 | May u 10,760,000 : sigs i [NG to6r 
enn. pr —2 | 1 . n. 6. p ov.,1 
Pittsburg Coal Co + % Feb. 10 28.297 ,600 n bi ddan Nov,, 1 
Pittsburg Coal pr —43 27,246,800 Tc. 3% pr.,1 
Pressed Stl. Car ¢ -1% Feb. 19 12,500,000 Aug.,1 
Pressed Stl. Car pr...... —§ 12,500,000 q n.c. 1% Q, Nov., edd 
SI Rae Bsn Baa Nov. 11 | 100,000,000 : ov., I 
Railway Stl. Spring —1% March 5 13,500,000 4 28. A, | Oct., 
Railway Stl. Spring pr... +% 13,500,000 Tcum /|1% Q. Dec., 1907 
Rep. Iron & Stee — X% Oct. 21 27,191,000 eseveee cece 
Rep. Iron & Steel —1Y 20,416.900 7oum /1%Q. Oct., 1907 
Sloss-Sheffield 38% —1% March 11 10,000,000 1% Q. Dec., 
Sloss-Sheffield pr...,.....| 91 —l 6.700,000 7n.¢. |1 q Oct., 1907 
U.S. Pipe & Fdy.......... 19% — June 24 12,500,000 1 Dec., 1907 
U.S. Pipe & Fdy. pr..... 66 —1 12,500,000 7Tn.c. 1% Q Dec,, 1607 
Mies swcesebscees 27 — % April 20 | 508,302 500 2n.¢ " Dec., 1907 
U.8. Steel pr..............| 90% —2 360,281,100 7coum /|1% Nov., 1907 
U.8. Steel 6's.............. 87% -—1 463,798 000 5. 5A. evedente 
Va. Tron Coal & Coke. eae 47 —2 Nov. 17 9,073,680 sets eees eeeerees 
Westinghouse Elec....... 4t —25% June 24 | 24998.700* (10 |2%Q.” |Oct.; i007 
Westinghouse Air Brake! 105 -9 Oct. 6 11,000,000* 6Q. Oct., 19 7 





























Par value of shares, $100, except those starred (*), $50. 








675,000, compared with $24,857,000 last 
week, and $8,274,000 the corresponding 
week last year. 
Copper Stocks. 

Boston.—Butte Coalition closed 18, 
a net loss of three-quarter; Calumet & 
Arizona closed 109, a net loss of three; 
Calumet & Hecla closed 660, a net loss 
of five; North Butte Mining closed 4534, 
a net loss of 314; Quincy Mining closed 
85, a net loss of two. 

New York.—Amalgamated Copper 
closed 481%, a net loss of 25%. 


second installment June 12. The Amer- 
ican Tobacco Co. declared the usual quar- 
terly dividend of 2% per cent and an 
extra dividend of 2% per cent on its 
common, payable March 1. The Pratt & 
Whitney Co. have declared the regular 
quarterly dividend of 1% per cent on 
preferred stock, payable Feb. 15. 


“A” furnace, of the Wisconsin Steel 
Co., at South Chicago, banked from Jan. 
2 to Jan. 19, was blown out Feb. 7. 
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NEWS FROM MANY INDUSTRIES 


New Buyers:— 

William Brabant, Leo Brabant, F. 
X. Brabant and others have organ- 
ized the Standard Brass Mfg. Co., 
Ltd., with thead offices at Sarnia, Ont., 
capitalized at $20,000. 

A. E. Thomas, Matt J. Guenther and 
C. C. Maas, of Milwaukee, Wis., have 
chartered the Feedus Vending Ma- 
chine Co. The capital stock of the 
new concern is $10,000. 

‘Daniel Duffin, Mary Duffin and 
John J. Duffin have organized the 
Duffin Iron Works, Chicago, to deal 
in iron and steel work. The company 
has a capital of $50,000. 

The Craig Rolling Mills Co., Dover, 
Del., capitalized at $2,500,000, has been 
chartered by J. F. Mosby, New York; 
A, A. Kelley, Montclair, N. J., and 
William N. Lofland, Dover, Del. 

The Superior Box Machinery Co., 
Sandusky, O., has been incorporated 
with a capital of $15,000 by J. F. Gilli- 
land, D. R. Peck, George J. Schade, 
H. C. Gilliland and James V. Murphy. 

O. C. Irwin, John A. Ewald and 
F. H. Russell are among the incor- 
porators of the O. C. Irwin Co., Ber- 
lin, Green Lake county, Wis., ma- 
chinery. The capital stock is $100,- 
000. 

A charter thas been granted to the 
Pueblo Iron Foundry Co., Pueblo, 
Colo. The incorporators are T. °H. 
Devine and J. W. Preston, and the 
capital stock of the new concern is 
$150,000. 

The National Steel Castings Co., ‘of 
Guthrie, Okla, and Chicago, has 
been granted a charter, with a capital 
stock of $400,000. The incorporators 
are William C. Payne, Roy E. Bird, 
and H. W. Pentecost. 

The Edward Steam Specialty Co., 809 
Reaper building, Chicago, to manufac- 
ture steam specialties, has been incorpo- 
rated by Olaf Edward Oleson, Henry 
O. Crane and Blanche E. Oleson. 

The Time Saving Coupler Co., Ltd., 
of Toronto, thas been organized with 
$50,000 capital, to manufacture metal 
hose couplers. Arthur Uvedale, Rich- 
ard Musgrave and Harry E. Johnson 
are provisional directors. 

The Lakeside Saw & Tool Co. 120 
Michigan avenue, Chicago, to manu- 
facture tools and hardware appliances, 
has been incorporated by J. F. Mc- 
Fadden, J. K. Mayne and George R. 
Dugan with $1,000 capital stock. 

The Morrison Machinery & Supply 
Co., Richmond, Va., has incorporated 


with a capital stock of $50,000 and has 
elected these officers: President, Hack- 
ley Morrison; vice president, C. M. New- 
ton; secretary, H. S. Morrison; treas- 
urer, A. W. Newton. 

James J. Leahy, K. Neale and W. 
H. Beckman ‘have incorporated the 
Continental Engine Co., 100 Wash- 
ington street, Chicago, with a capital 
stock of $10,000.. The company will 
manufacture engines, dynamos’9 and 
mechanical devices. 

With a capital of $10,000, the At- 
lantic Metal & Supply Co., Boston, 
has been organized by Herman M. 
Cumins, Roxbury, Mass., who-is pres- 
ident of ‘the new concern, John A. 
Nottonson, Roxbury, treasurer, and 
Maurice Gould, Dorchester, clérk. 

A charter was granted to Chalmers 
& Williams, Inc., 115 Adams street, 
Chicago, to manufacture machinery 
and supplies. Those interested are: 
George M. Eckels, John D. Hood, and 
William H. Quinlan. The capital 
stock is $150,000. 

Articles of incorporat‘on were filed 
by the Comee Metallic Packing Co., 
Stevens Point, Wis. This company 
was incorporated with a capital stock 
of $50,000, by Charles H. Curtis, Nel- 
lie M. Curtis, Grace M. Gibbs, E. G. 
Ressler, and John W. Brown. 

The Hill-Ray Engineering Co, 
3oston, engineering, has been organ- 
ized with a capital of $60,000. The 
officers of the company are: Walter 
L. Hill, Arlington, Mass., president 
and treasurer, and William T. Ray, 
Somerville, Mass., clerk. 

The Federal Mailing Machine Co., 
East Orange, N. J., has been granted 
a charter to manufacture wrapping 
and addressing machines, ete., with a 
capital of $500,000. Incorporators: 
Charles O. Geyer, Frank C. Ferguson 
and Frank E. Ruggles. 

The Knudsen-Von Kothen Mfg. 
Co., Chicago, has been incorporated 
by Daniel J. McMahon, D. J. McEil- 
herne and E. C. Reniff. The com- 
pany is capitalized at $25,000, and 
will manufacture boilers, cars, ma- 
chinery, etc. Its offices are located 
at 1131 Unity building. 

The Weldarine Agency Co., Buf- 
falo, was granted a charter to sell 
“Weldarine,” a compound for brazing 
cast iron and other metals. The com- 
pany has a capital of $10,000, and was 
incorporated by.Gustavus A. Kinkel, 
Margaret Kinkel, Buffalo, and Cyrus 
S. Palmer, Angolo, N. Y. 


> 


The Greenville Machine & Foundry 
Co. has been organized at Greenville, 
Me., to do general machine work, 
with a capital stock of $10,000, of 
which $2,600 is paid in. The officers 
of the company are: President, Ken- 
dall B. Hopkins, of Greenville; treas 
urer, Oliver H. Warren; clerk, H. L. 
Sawyer. 

Edward M. Hager, 141 Elm street; 
Alfred A. Berrick, 1151 Main street, 
Oliver H. P. Chapin, 242 Depew 
street, all of Buffalo, and others have 
incorporated the Strong Steel Found- 
ry Co. Buffalo. The new company 
has a capital stock of $50,000, and 
will engage in the manufacture of 
iron, steel, coke, copper, ete. 

The Lamb Engine Co., New York, 
has been chartered with a capital of 
$10,000, to manufacture engines, mo- 
tors, boats and vessels. Those inter- 
ested in the new enterprise are: Rus- 
sel R. McCoy, Clinton, Pa.; Fred B. 
King, 514 Fourth avenue, Clinton, Pa.; 
Hugo H. Ritterbusch, 110 West 84th 
street, New York city. 

The Chapman Engineering Co., New 
York, general engineering, manufacturer 
gas producers and supplies, has been in- 
corporated with a capital stock of $100,- 
000 by William Chapman, 823 East 
Eighteenth street, Brooklyn; Gilbert Col- 
gate, 55 John street, and Harrison S. 
Colburn, 776 Argyle road, both of New 
York. 

F. L. Heughes & Co., Inc., Roches- 
ter, N. Y., has been incorporated with 
a capital of $25,200 by Frederick L. 
Heughes, Leighton M. Mills, Henry 
C. Peiffer, Charles W. Peiffer and 
Walter L. Heughes, Rochester, N. 
Y. The company will manufacture 
architectural and structural iron and 
steel. 

The Terminal Coal Co., Brooklyn, 
a new corporation to manufacture ar 
ticles of asbestos, iron, steel, copper, 
machinery, machine supplies, engines, 
etc., has been organized with a capi- 
tal of $35,000 by William M. Parker, 
192 Green avenue; Charles S. Stod- 
dart, 157 Harrison street, and Frank 
H. Briggs, 214 East Ninth street, all 
of Brooklyn. 

The Willis Shaw Co., 1410 Security 
building, Chicago, has been incorporated 
with a capital of $75,000, to manufacture 
hoisting, mining and other machinery, 
by Willis Shaw, Robert W. Lysle and 
Alvin L. Ringo, 

The National Steel Casting Co., .Guth- 
rie, Okla., steel castings, has been incor 
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porated by H. W. Pentecost, of Guthrie, 
Okla.; William O. Payne and Robert E. 
Burch, of Chicago, with $400,000 capital 
stock. 

Articles of incorporation have been 
filed by the David M. Oltarsh Iron 
Works, New York, to manufacture 
structural and ornamental iron, etc., 
$10,000. 
interested in the new enterprise are 
W. Hertz Oltarsh, David M. Oltarsh, 
306 Madison street, and Charles Gold- 
stein, 1 West 114th street, all of 
New York city. 

A new company to manufacture elec- 
tric pumps, motors and machinery has 
been organized by E. E. Higgins, New 
York City; L. L. Wetmore, Englewood, 
N. J., and F. W. Walton, Newark, N. J. 
The capital stock is placed at $60,000. 


known as the 


with a capital. of Those 


The company will be 
Holland Electric Pump & Engineering 
Co., New York City. 

With an authorized capital of $14,000, 
the C. Buchholz Co., Hoboken, N. J., 
has been incorporated by Carl A. Buch- 
holz, 933 Washington Adolph 
Kuehn, 658 Newark street; Charles 
Woltmann, 408 Newark street; all of 
Hoboken, N. J.; and John F. 
perger, 404 West Fifty-seventh street; 
Jerthold Braun, 32 Laidlow 
Frank Unbehauen, Ferry street; Rob- 
ert Hoppe, 198 Webster avenue, and 
Theobold Dillmann, 302 Paterson Plank 
road, all of ‘Jersey ‘City, N: J. The 


new corporation will deal in iron, steel, 


street; 


Manns- 


avenue ; 


copper, brass, bronze, lumber, ete. 
New Construction :— 

The general purchasing officer of the 
Isthmian Canal Commission will open 
bids March 2 for proposals for pumps, 
punch and shear machines, jacks, iron, 
steel and bronze work, steam traps, ete. 

The Wallace Barnes Co., Bristol, 
Conn., makers of steel clock springs and 
specialties, has made plans for an addi- 
tion to its plant. The addition will be of 
brick and three stories high, 97 by 100 
feet. Contract for the work will be 
awarded at an early date. 

The Price-Evans Foundry Co., Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., manufacturer of archi- 
tectural iron work and specialties, is 
constructing an addition to the foundry. 
The new building will be 60 by 110 feet 
and of iron and steel construction, and 
will be for the use of the cleaning de- 
partment. 

The Busines: Men’s Association of 
Pueblo, Colo., has made arrangements 
for the removal of the stove works of 
the Collins & Burgis Co. from Ma- 
A bonus of $15,- 
000 was given with the understanding 


rengo, Ill., to Pueblo. 


that work on the Pueblo plant, which 
will cost $150,000, will be begun with- 
in 60 days from Feb. 1. 
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Plans and estimates for the pro- 
posed Kenmore Road bridge have been 
filed with the Summit county commis- 
sioners of Akron, O., by County Sur- 
veyor Gehres. The plans call for a 
steel structure 391 feet long, with a 
70-foot span across the canal, with 
plate girders. A 24-foot roadway and 
a 5-foot sidewalk is provided for, with 
concrete flooring. Surveyor Gehres es- 
timates that the bridge will cost $17,- 
607.76. 

Chief Engineer J. M. Bassett of the 
Dallas, Tex., water works has sub- 
mitted to the municipal commission of 
that city plans for the new engine 
house, which with the equipment in- 
cluding a 10,000,000 gallon pumping 
engine, is estimated to cost $150,000. 
Commissioner D. F. Sullivan ‘has sub- 
mitted plans and_ specifications for 
the pump which have been approved. 
Bids for building the pump will be 
received March 3 at the office of J. 
B. Winslett, city secretary. Other 
improvements are contemplated. 
General Industrial Notes:— 

The adjourned meeting of the Lake 
Superior Corporation has again been ac- 
journed until Feb. 21. 

The Grabler Mfg Co., Cleveland, 
©., manufacturer of plumbers’ sup- 
plies, has increased its capital stock 
from $25,000 to $30,000. 

The Sterling Engineering & Con- 
struction Co., Milwaukee, Wis., by an 
amendment to its 
creased its membership from three to 


charter, ‘has in- 


four members. 

An améndment to its articles of in- 
corporation was filed by the Fairbanks- 
Morse Mfg. Co., Beloit, Wis., increas- 
ing the number of its directors from 
five to Six. 

The Des Moines Bridge & Iron 
Works, Des Moines, Ia., has filed an 
amendment to its articles of incorpor- 
ation, increasing its capital stock to 
$375,000. 

The recent increase of the capital 
stock of the Lincoln Stove & Range 
Co., Fremont, O., was authorized for 
the purpose of meeting the growing 
demands of the business. 

The Ohio Stove Co., Ironton, O., has 
elected officers and directors as follows: 
J. P. Clare, president; F. H. Clare, vice 
president; F. S. Clare, secretary; Wash 
Finney, treasurer, Linn Bentley, J. C. 
Hughes and J. C. Miller. 


The Mohawk Valley Brass Foundry, 
Utica, N. Y., finished. brass, has_ be- 
gun business in a part of the old 
Palmer foundry. The proprietors are 
Messrs. St. Onge and Tetrault. 

The Green Bay Cornice & Corrugat- 
Say, Wis., 


ing Co., Green elected the 
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following directors at the annual meet- 
ing: John Engel, George Schober, 
August Buengener, H. Danz, August 
Straubel and Louis Schoeber. 

Meneely & Co., Watervliet, N. Y,, 
bell founders, have changed from a 
co-partnership to a corporation as 
added to its 
working capital that it might be able 
to move increasing orders ‘to better 
advantage and profit. 

At the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of Black Bros. Machinery Co., 
Mendota, Ill., the old directors were re- 
elected and these officers chosen; Presi- 
dent, Walter Black; secretary, David 
Black; treasurer, John Black, and su- 
perintendent, William Black. 

An effort is being made to secure 
the co-operation of local manufactur- 


recently noted, and 


ers for a permanent exposition build- 
ing in Cincinnati. T. P. Egan, presi- 
dent of the J. A. Fay & Egan Co. 
was the first signer for space, agree- 
ing to take 5,000 square feet. 

In order to increase the working 
capacity and add some special machin- 
ery to the equipment, the California 
Tool Workers Co., California, Pa., has 
increased its cap:tal stock to $10,000. 
At present, no new buildings are con- 
templated. 

The Ruston Foundry & Machine 
Shop, New Orleans, La., elected offi- 
cers and directors as follows: Presi- 
dent, W. W. Brown; vice president, 
J. C. Ritchie; secretary and treasurer, 
G. M. Hardy; John Holman and S. 
B. Ritchie. 

The Ironton Iron Co., Ironton, O., 
manufacturer of pig iron, advises that 
the increase in capitalization recently 
made is for the purpose of giving 
additional working capital, and the 
erection of new buildings or the pur- 
chase of equipment is not’ contem- 
plated at this time. 

Hannan & _ Finton, Springfield, 
Mass., machinists and machinery deal- 
ers, have organized as the Hannan- 
Finton Co., and will continue at their 
address, 19 to 23 Sharon 
street, where they have been located 


present 


for the past 20 years. 

The Marting Iron & Steel Co. has 
elected officers and directors as fol- 
lows: Col. H. A. Marting, president; 
E. O. Marting, secretary and treas- 
urer, C. B. Fowler, vice president and 
superintendent; W. A. Murdock, A. H. 
Mittendorf and Dr. A. C. Lowry. 

The annual meeting of the directors 
of the Niles Tool Works, Hamilton, 
O., resulted in the election of these 
President, James K. Cullen; 
Reiss; 
treasurer, Charles’ Cornell; secretary, 
Joseph L. 


Lucius Potter 


officers: 


vice president, George’ T. 


Blair; assistant trcasurer, 
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The repair shops of the New York 
Central railroad, at Depew, N. Y., have 
been reopened after a temporary shut- 
down, and 500 men were put back to 
work. Fourteen other shops along the 
system will also be reopened shortly. 
This will provide employment for about 
15,000 men. 

The new brick plant of the Colum- 
bus & Hocking Coal & Iron Co., of Co- 
lumbus, O., which has been under con- 
struction at Straightsville, Perry coun- 
ty, for some time, will be placed in op- 
eration March 1. The plant was in par 
tial operation last fall but owing to 
faulty construction of the gas generators 
it was stopped to allow the generators 
to be repaired. 

A. B. Brock, receiver for the Beau- 
mont Iron Works, Beaumont, Tex., 
has been authorized by the district 
court to borrow $15,000 on receiver’s 
certificates for the purpose of operat- 
ing the plant whenever he may deem 
it advisable, as well as to pay taxes 
and other hike debts and labor claims. 

Machinery and materials are being 
shipped by the Majestic Furnace & Foun- 
dry Co., from Morenci, Mich., to Hunt- 
ington, Ind. General Manager J. M. 
Triggs announces that the company will 
be ready to start operations in the new 
location about the middle of the month. 

The Montague Iron Works, White- 
halls, Mich., has completed an order for 
a 7,000-pound cylinder for use in the 
triple engine they are constructing for 
the Great Lakes Dredging Co., Chicago. 
They also have orders for three large 
engines which are being built for ship- 
ment to Manitowoc. 

A petition in bankruptcy has been filed 
against Rossiter, MacGovern & Co., deal- 
ers in second-hand machinery at 90 West 
street, New York. This is a New York 
corporation, formed two years ago with 
$300,000 capital stock as a reorganization 
of a New Jersey corporation organized 
in 1893. Frederick P. Bellamy has been 
appointed receiver under $20,000 bond 
and has been authorized to continue the 
business for thirty days. 

At a meeting of the creditors of 
the Temple Structural Iron Co., of 
Temple, Pa., Thomas Dalzell was ap- 
pointed trustee. His bond was fixed 
at $20,000. After the company went 
into the receiver’s hands by order of 
the Berks county court, the creditors 
filed a petition of involuntary bank- 
ruptcy. 

The New Castle Forge & Bolt 
Works, New Castle, Pa., elected the 


following officers and directors at 
their annual. meeting. President, 
C. J. Kirk; vice president, E. W. 


Beadel; treasurer, E. E. Whittaker; 
secretary, Paul McBride; E. J. Nor- 
man, Martin T. F. Morehead, George 
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Greer, R. C. Patterson and George L. 
Patterson. 

Officials of the American Locomo- 
tive Co. say that the close down of 
its plant in Providence, R. I., has no 
significance as far as the general busi- 
ness of the company goes. The Prov- 
idence plant is the smallest and oldest 
of the company’s works, its most valu- 
able men having been transferred to 
the large shops in Schenectady and 
Dunkirk. 

At a meeting of the stockholders of 
the Utica Pipe & Foundry Co., Utica, 
N. Y., recently held, it was decided 
to increase the capital stock from 
$120,000 to $220,000. The increase was 
not made for the purpose of making 
any additions to company’s plant, but 
it was deemed advisable to meet the 
demands of its growing business. 

At a meeting in Birmingham, Ala., 
Feb. 3, of all of the 600 stockholders 
of the Southern Steel Co., the direc- 
tors elected W. H. Hossenger and 
John E. Morris, of Birmingham, and 
F. S. Kyle, of Gadsden, trustee, to 
take charge of the company’s affairs. 
Judge O. R. Hundley named J. W. 
McQueen, William Drennan and 
George Shirley, all of Birmingham, 
appraisers. 

The annual directors’ meeting of 
the William Tod Co., Youngstown, 
O., for the submitting of reports of 
the yearly business and the election of 
officers, was held Feb. 4, the follow- 
ing officers being re-elected: Presi- 
dent, John Stambaugh; vice president 
and general manager, I. H. Reynolds; 
secretary and treasurer, H. J. Stam- 
baugh; works manager, G. A. Wood- 
ward; superintendent of office, W. S. 
Douglas. 


Trade Notes. 


Announcement is made that Charles 
Mundt & Sons, well known manufactur- 
ers of perforated metals, are now located 
at 53-57 Fairmont street, Jersey City, N. 
J., having moved there from Pear] street, 
New York. 

The Cloverleaf Machine Co., South 
Bend, Ind., has prepared a fine display 
of its machines and building materials 
of concrete for the Nebraska state con- 
vention, at Lincoln. It will also ex- 
hibit at the Des Moines, Ia., convention 
a week later. C. A. Moore will take 
charge of beth displays. 

The American Wire Brush Co., Inc., 
has removed its offices from 25 Broad 
street, to larger quarters at 277 Green- 
wich street, New York City. In addi- 
tion to its well known Yne of Minerva 
brushes for the metal, stone trades, etc., 
the company has recently branched out 
into the making of mechanically oper- 
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ated brushes for the cleaning of large 
surfaces. 

Robert W. Hunt & Co., Chicago, in- 
spection and consultation engineers, has 
established an office in St. Louis, which 
is in charge of C. W. Gennet Jr., at 
1445 Syndicate Trust building. The 
company has arranged to locate its 
chemical and cement laboratories in the 
same building. 

Messrs, Wagner & Schnitzer, Balti- 
more, Md., manufacturer of architect- 
ural and structural iron, has leased the 
warehouse at 148-156 West street, owned 
by the Otis Elevator Co. This firm was 
one of those quartered inthe Regester 
building, recently destroyed by fire. The 
new location occupies a site 80 x 180 
feet. 

The general offices of the Quincy Man- 
chester Sargent Co., heretofore located 
at 90 West street, New York, on Feb. 1 
removed to the factory at Plainfield, N. 
J. C. H. Holbrook continues as man- 
ager, but is now located at Plainfield, 
and the machinery and engineering work 
of the New York office is now looked 
after by Charles Gilman. 

The Wisconsin Engine Co., Corliss, 
Wis., has opened offices in Atlanta, Ga., 
at 1210 Candler building. These offices 
are in charge of Julius Dashiell, sales 
manager. 


Fires :— 

The Weimar Chain Works, Lebanon, 
Pa. was damaged to the extent of 
$1,000 by fire, Jan. 29. 

The Mount Clare shops of the Bal- 
timore & Ohio railroad, Baltimore, sus- 
tained damage to between $30,000 and 
$40,000 by fire, Feb. 1. 

The Elnora Foundry & Machine 
Works, Elnora, Ind., a one-story frame 
structure, was entirely destroyed by fire 
Jan. 27. The estimated loss is $10,- 
000, which is not covered by insurance. 

A tenement building of the Standard 
Steel Car Co., Hammond, Ind., was de- 
stroyed by fire Jan. 22. Loss, $3,000; 
insured. 

The Reams Foundry & Machine 
Shops, Burlington, Kans., were badly 
damaged by fire Jan. 25. The loss is 
estimated between $3,000 and $4,000, with 
$1,700 insurance. 

The malleable iron foundry and plant 
of Forster, Waterbury & Co., Franklin 
Park, Ill, was seriously damaged by fire 
on Jan. 22 entailing a loss of approxi- 
mately $50,000, practically all of which 
is covered by msurance. The buildings 
are to be replaced with steel and con- 
crete fireproof structures and will be im- 
mediately rebuilt. 

The rolling mills of the Licking Coal 
& Iron Co., Covington, Ky., sustained a 
loss by fire of $25,000, Jan. 6, covered 
by insurance. 
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